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SKETCHES  OF  F 0 RE  I GN  T R A V E L AND  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  ROCKWELL,  LATE  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY, 

BOSTON,  1842. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  review  these  very  interesting  volumes  contain- 
ing valuable  information  in  regard  to  various  European  cities  and  countries, 
as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Air.  Rockwell 
spent  more  than  two  years  (having  sailed  in  1835, ) on  board  one  of  our 
ships  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  a voyage  to  Africa  and  Brazil 
in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chaplain,  lost  no  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  spread  out  before  us  in  detail,  with  many 
judicious  reflections,  the  whole  animated  by  Christian  zeal  and  an  excel- 
lent spirit  of  philanthropy.  The  volumes  are  got  up  in  a very  handsome 
style,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  the  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tian public.  They  are  not  hasty  and  rough  sketches,  but  well  considered 
and  well  prepared  accounts  of  the  countries  described,  written  with  refer- 
ence, doubtless,  to  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  matters  and  sub- 
jects presented  by  their  respected  author.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  visit  of  Air.  Rockwell  to  Liberia,  and  the  impressions  which  that 
Colony — its  inhabitants  and  institutions  made  upon  his  mind.  He  went 
thither  with  no  possible  motive  to  bias  his  judgment,  and  his  testimony 
is  that  of  an  impartial  witness.  As  a benevolent  and  religious  man,  he 
was  deeply  concerned  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  not  only  availed  him- 
self of  all  means  and  opportunities  for  personal  inquiry  and  investigation, 
but  has  evidently  examined  the  history  of  African  Colonization,  and  calmly 
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and  dispassionately  surveyed  the  wide  field  in  which  its  beneficial  results 
are  to  be  developed.  Indeed,  the  chapters  on  Liberia  and  Western  Africa 
comprise  a great  amount  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  colonists,  their  habits, 
character,  modes  of  life  and  prospects,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  customs,  superstitions  and  condition  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  our  author’s  visit  to  Li- 
beria, and  of  course  some  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  state  of 
Liberia  and  the  slave  trade  on  that  region  of  the  coast.  We  believe  much 
good  may  be  expected  from  the  recent  bold  and  determined  movements  of 
England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ; and  should  our  country 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  exercise  of  a mutual  right  of  search,  it  is  clearly 
her  duty  to  co-operate  effectually  for  the  end  which  England,  in  her  re- 
cent treaty  with  various  powers,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain.  The  following 
extract  will  give  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  our  author  on  hia 
arrival  on  the  African  coast. 


“ The  first  decided  indication  we  met  with  of  our  approach  to  Africa,  that  dark  and 
benighted  continent,  so  long  the  theatre  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  of  revolting  oppres- 
sion and  crime,  was  the  appearance  of  a slave  ship.  As  I was  lying  in  my  cot  one 
morning,  a colored  servant-boy  came  running  to  me,  saying  that  there  was  a ship  near 
us  with  the  deck  all  covered  with  slaves,  and  urging  me  to  rise  and  see  it.  It  proved 
to  be  a prize  recently  taken  by  one  of  the  British  cruisers  sent  upon  this  coast  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was  bound  to  Sierra  Leone  for  trial  and  condemna- 
tion. The  Portuguese  flag,  under  which  it  was  taken,  was  still  flying,  and  as  the  blacks 
were  returning  to  their  native  land,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  confining  them  in 
irons  below.  They  therefore,  to  the  number  of  nearly  five  hundred,  crowded  the  deck, 
all  of  them  entirely  naked,  and  presenting  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  disgusting 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  as  to  lead  one,  if  he  had  never  before  done  so,  from  his  in- 
most soul  to  abominate  this  infernal  traffic.  About  twenty  had  died  since  they  were 
taken,  owing  to  disease  contracted  bj^^revious  confinement,  and  the  body  of  one  was 
thrown  overboard  to  be  food  for  fishes,  just  as  they  passed  us. 

“ When  a slave  ship  is  captured,  a prize  crew,  under  an  English  officer,  is  put  on 
board,  and  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  slave  ship  are  imprisoned  for  a time,  or  sent 
eishore  in  Africa  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  forced  to  serve  several  years  on  board 
an  English  man-of-war.  The  ships,  when  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone,  are  either  de- 
stroyed or  sold,  and  the  re-captured  slaves  become  free  settlers  there,  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  return  to  the  yegions  from  whence  they  came.  There  are  now  betw^een  30,000 
and  40,000  of  these  settlers  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  enjoy,  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
blessings  of  education  and  Christianity.  The  desire  thus  excited  for  similar  instructions 
in  the  surrounding  native  tribes,  has  been  such  as  to  lead  them,  in  several  instances,  to 
erect  churches  of  stone  at  their  own  expense,  on  condition  of  having  missionaries  sent 
^mong  them.  The  number  of  slaves  re-captured  by  the  English  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  has  never  exceeded  5,000  or  6,000  a year ; a small  number,  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  60,000  or  80,000,  who  are  annually  carried  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world,  I allude  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show,  that  if  the  African  slave  trade  is  ever  to 
come  to  an  end,  it  must  be  by  continued  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  on  the  one  hand, 
thus  destroying  the  foreign  demand,  and  on  the  other,  by  a line  of  settlements  on  the 
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coast  of  Africa,  commanding  the  mouths  of  all  the  large  rivers  and  inlets  along  the 
banks  of  which  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on.  About  700  miles  of  the  seacoast  is  now 
thus  occupied  by  the  English  and  American  settlements  united,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
alone,  has  freed  120  miles  of  seacoast  from  the  curse  of  tlie  slave  trade. 

“ One  obstacle,  w’hich  still  exists  to  the  suppression  of  this  traffic,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
English  cruisers  are  not  permitted  to  land  their  men  and  thus  break  up  the  slave  facto- 
ries, or  markets  along  the  coast.  A bill  authorizing  them  to  do  so,  was  introduced 
into  the  English  Parliament,  two  or  three  years  since,  but  it  was  defeated.  Another 
obstacle  is  the  law  which  forbids  the  seizure  of  any  vessel,  on  board  of  which  slaves 
are  not  actually  found,  though  they  may  be  waiting  to  be  sent  on  board,  in  crowds  on 
shore,  or  may  be  thrown  overboard  during  a pursuit.  We,  too,  as  a nation,  deny  the 
right  of  search,  and  thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  no  right  to  seize  slave  ships, 
belonging  to  another  natidn,  on  the  other,  our  flag,  often  protects  slave  ships  from 
scrutiny. 

“ We  had  on  board  our  ship,  several  seamen  of  intelligence,  who  had  at  different 
times  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  there  was  one  man,  a petty  officer,  who 
avowed  his  intention  of  doing  the  same  in  future.  His  reasons,  like  those  of  the  dealer 
in  ardent  spirits,  were,  that  it  was  very  profitable,  and  also,  that  if  he  did  not  do  it 
some  one  else  would,  and  who  had  a better  right  to  these  profits  than  himself?  From 
these  men,  I learned  all  the  details  of  the  business,  as  to  the  manner  of  procuring  the 
slaves,  their  treatment  on  shipboard,  and  all  the  horrid  rites  of  this  infernal  traffic. 
Vessels  are  frequently  fitted  out  from  New  York  and  Baltimore,  under  the  pretence 
of  trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  then  proceed  to  Havana,  and  take  in  a 
Spanish  captain,  and  Spanish  papers,  that  thus,  when  hailed,  they  may  either  as 
Americans  or  Spaniards,  escape  detection,  assuming  as  they  do,  in  time  of  danger, 
to  belong  to  that  nation  which  their  safety  requires. 

“ Sometimes  vessels  thus  laden,  leave  their  goods  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  and 
crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  take  in  a load  of  slaves  and  return  again  to  the 
islands,  receiving  from  those  who  carry  them  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  $200  or 
more  for  each  slave,  as  a compensation  for  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  the  British 
cruisers.  Fast  sailing  Baltimore  schooners,  or  clippers  as  they  are  called,  are  also  em- 
ployed to  run  in  during  the  night,  and,  taking  a load  of  slaves  from  the  coast,  sail 
quickly  out  and  place  them  on  board  a large  ship  which  is  waiting  for  them  in  a given 
latitude  and  longitude,  beyond  the  range  of  the  British  cruisers.  The  small  vessel,  by 
thus  going  and  returning  two  or  three  times,  obtains  a full  cargo  for  the  larger  one, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  risk  is  thus  greatly  lessened. 

“ The  price  of  slaves  on  the  coast,  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars,  and  they  are  com- 
monly paid  for  in  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  coarse  calicoes, 
figured  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  beads  ; and  other  trinkets,  to  yvhich  savages  attach 
so  high  a value.  Pedro  Blanco,  a famous  slave  dealer  at  Cape  Mount,  a point  of  land 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Monrovia,  and  in  sight  of  which  we  passed,  imported,  the 
year  previous  to  our  visit  to  Africa,  150  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  other  goods  in  pro- 
portion. This  Blanco  was  a native  of  Havana,  where  he  has  sisters  and  other  rela- 
tives, is  about  forty  years  old,  and  has  made  a fortune  by  the  slave  trade.  He  has 
large  prisons,  stores,  and  dwelling  houses  for  himself  and  clerks,  which  are  made  of 
stone,  and  neatly  white-washed.  It  is  said,  that  he  has  large  funds  vested  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  that  he  intends  before  long  to  retire  from  business,  and  take  up  his 
residence  there.  Should  he  do  so,  his  abolitionist  neighbors  w'ould  doubtless  look 
upon  him— 

“ with  much  such  eyes 

As  Gabriel  did  on  Satan  in  Paradise.” 
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He  has  several  slifps,  and  sends  off  some  6,000  or  8,000  slaves  a year  ; the  great  risk 
encountered  from  the  British  cruisers  enabling  him  to  charge  a high  price  for  them  in 
market. 

“In  1837,  one  of  Blanco’s  agents  stated  to  an  American  missionary,  that  Blanco  had 
between  90  and  100  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  a princely  mansion,  six  native 
wives,  and  that  several  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  men  who  navigated  his  ves- 
sels. During  the  preceding  year,  eight  of  his  vessels  had  been  captured,  but,  as  they 
were  insured  at  a high  rate,  he  sustained  no  loss.  He  was  the  purchaser  of  most  of 
the  captured  slave  vessels  sold  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  made  a profit  by  them. 

“ A letter  from  Africa,  received  since  our  return  from  that  country,  informs  me,  that 
the  English  have  advanced  a claim  to  the  territoiy,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Blanco, 
and,  should  they  press  it,  he  may  soon  be  forced  to  retire  from  his  strong  hold.  In  that 
case,  there  would  be  no  place  of  any  consequence,  from  whence  the  slave  trade  would 
be  carried  on,  for  a range  of  seacoast,  about  700  miles  in  extent ; and  this,  too,  a region 
from  which,  before  colonies  from  Europe  and  America  were  planted  there,  vast  mul- 
titudes of  slaves  were  every  year  transported  to  the  new  world.  Most  of  the  towns 
in  these  colonies  are  built  on  the  very  places  where  before  were  flourishing  slave  fac- 
tories, and,  so  late  as  the  autumn  of  1834,  500  slaves  w'ere  shipped  in  a single  month 
from  Bassa  Cove,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Colonization  Societies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Since  wri- 
ting the  above,  the  establishment  of  Blanco  has  been  broken  up  by  the  English,  a large 
amount  of  goods  taken  from  his  stores,  several  hundred  slaves  in  his  possession  set  at 
liberty,  and  he  himself  and  his  adherents  compelled  to  flee  into  the  woods,  to  escape 
from  his  pursuers.  Canot,  an  Italian,  who  was  educated  in  a college  in  the  United 
States,  capitulated  to  the  English  about  the  same  time,  giving  up  his  slave  factory  to 
them,  they  seeming  disposed  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  to  advance  their  plans  of 
possession  and  of  commerce,  to  the  injury  of  our  colonies  and  trade  in  that  region. 
Canot’s  factory  was  some  distance  south  of  that  of  Blanco,  and  near  one  of  our  colonial 
settlements. 

“ From  official  returns,  it  appears,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  British 
cruisers  have  never  taken  more  than  5,000  or  6,000  slaves  from  slave  ships  in  a single 
year,  a number  not  so  large  as  Blanco  alone  sends  to  America.  Before  visiting 
Africa,  I had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  important  agency  already  exerted  by  the 
colonies  there  in  lessening  the  slave  trade,  by  confining  it  within  narrower  limits  than 
it  has  formerly  occupied  ; and  on  comparing  their  influence  in  this  respect  with  that  of 
cruisers  off*  the  coast,  we  may  truly  say  with  the  old  proverb,  that  “ An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a pound  of  cure.” 

“ We  met  and  exchanged  civilities  with  two  of  these  British  cruisers,  off*  the  coast  of 
Africa.  They  were  armed  brigs,  and  were  partly  manned  by  Kroomen,  a tribe  of 
native  Africans,  whose  country  lies  to  the  north  of  Cape  Palmas,  but  who,  like  the 
Maltese  boatmen  on  the  shores  of  the  Barbary  States  and  of  Western  Asia,  are  the 
watermen  and  sailors  of  all  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  a large,  active, 
finely  formed,  intelligent,  and  athletic  race  of  men,  and  many  of  them  strongly  remind- 
ed us,  both  as  to  form  and  color,  of  the  bronze  statues  of  Hercules,  and  the  other  heroes 
and  gods  of  classic  antiquity,  with  which  we  had  so  often  met  in  the  public  galleries 
of  Italy.  The  resemblance  in  this  case  was  not  the  less  striking  from  the  fact,  that  these 
Africans,  with  the  exception  of  a strip  of  cloth  about  the  loins,  and  in  some  cases  of  an 
old  hat,  were  entirely  naked. 
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“ When  we  were  several  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Monrovia,  and  approaching  the 
coast  under  full  sail,  a company  of  these  Kroomen  met  us,  propelling  forward  their 
canoes  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  all  loudly  clamorous  to  gain  our  attention  and 
secure  employment  on  board  our  ship.  These  canoes  are  hollowed  from  a tree  which 
is  extremely  light,  and  resembles  what  with  us  is  called  white  wood.  They  are  very 
thin,  about  a foot  and  a half  wide  in  the  middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long.  From 
the  middle  they  gradually  taper  off,  and  rise  from  the  water,  until  at  each  end  the}’’ 
terminate  in  a handle  so  small  that  it  can  be  grasped  with  a single  hand,  and  thus  two 
men  easily  carry  them  on  shore  to  places  where  they  will  be  secure  from  being  stolen 
or  from  being  injured  by  the  beating  of  the  surf.  There  are  commonly  three  or  four 
persons  in  these  little  barks,  though  eight  or  ten  sometimes  crowd  into  them. 

*****  * 

“ The  first  of  these  little  “barks  which  came  alongside  our  ship,  as  we  approached 
the  coast,  had  for  its  head  man,  a fierce  looking  little  Krooman,  without  a shred  of 
covering,  except  a military  cocked  hat,  which  was  perched  in  a knowing  way  upon  his 
head.  Such  a ludicrous  specimen  of  “ brief  authority,”  called  forth  a shout  of  laugh- 
ter, and  surely  so  comical  a burlesque  on  military  grandeur,  could  hardly  be  met  with 
elsewhere. 

****** 

“ On  coming  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Monrovia,  we  made  an  arrangement  with 
one  of  the  chiefs  or  captains  of  the  Kroomen,  by  which  we  secured  the  services  of 
about  thirty  of  his  tribe,  to  fill  our  ship  with  water  from  the  neighboring  river,  and  to 
peform  other  boat  service,  by  which  the  health  of  our  own  crew  wmold  have  been  ex- 
posed. They  had  rations  allowed  them  on  board,  and  a part  of  them  commonly  slept 
there  at  night.  As  they  had  most  of  them  either  servmd  for  a time  on  board  English 
men-of-war,  or  had  had  frequent  intercourse  with  merchant  ships  of  the  same  nation,  or  of 
our  own,  they  spoke  a broken  English,  in  which  the  pronoun  me  was  almost  the  only 
one  used.  Sailors  had  also  given  them  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  names,  which,  though  not 
so  long  and  scriptural  as  those  assigned  to  Cromwell’s  time,  were  yet  sufficiently  odd 
and  ludicrous.  Instead  of  their  native  names,  such  as  Namboe,  Niaie,  Blattoo,  Yiepam, 
and  Woorawa,  they  had  in  the  purser’s  books  such  titles  as  Peter  Pitchem,  Jim  Nose- 
gay, Tom  Ropeyarn,  Jack  Fryingpan,  Bill  Centipede,  Sam  Marlinspike,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  no  little  shrewdness  and  energy  of  character,  and  in  visit- 
ing England,  as  at  times  they  had  done  on  board  men-of-war,  they  had  gone  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  gave  most  amusing  accounts  of  what  they  saw  there.  One  of  them 
told  a long  story  of  the  severe  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  one  Mr.  Frost,  and 
the  numerous  expedients  he  adopted  to  escape  from  him,  and,  Yankees  as  his  hear- 
ers were,  and  striking  and  accurate  as  was  his  description,  yet  it  was  not  until  after  he 
himself  gave  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  that  any  one  saw  that  it  was  honest  Jack  Frost, 
alias  cold  weather,  of  which  he  was  speaking.  They  were,  also,  very  communicative 
as  to  their  religio'us  rites  and  customs,  their  dances  at  the  burial  of  their  friends,  and 
other  similar  ceremonies. 

“ Sometimes,  when  the  sailors  were  at  leisure  in  the  evening,  they  would  collect  the 
Kroomen  on  board  together  upon  the  forecastle,  and  get  them  to  show  off  some  of  their 
native  dances.  These  had  not  a little  of  the  kick  and  shuffle  peculiar  to  tlie  negro 
dances  with  us,  though  at  times  there  were  violent  motions,  somewhat  like  tliose  of 
the  shaking  Quakers  and  howling  Dervishes.  They  kept  time  to  a loud,  harsh,  mo- 
notonous kind  of  music,  somewhat  resembling  that  used  by  the  Spanish  peasants,  in 
connexion  with  the  fandango  and  other  national  dances.  On  these  occasions,  the 
dancers  arrayed  themselves  in  such  clothes  as  had  been  given  them  on  board.  One 
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would  appear  in  a pair  of  sailor’s  trowsers,  another  with  only  a jacket,  another  still  with 
nothing  but  a shirt,  while  one  of  them,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  wore  an  old  uniform 
frock-coat,  with  bright  yellow  buttons  and  a standing  collar,  which  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship  had  given  him.  This  last,  with  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  in  true  dandy 
style,  and  his  bare  black  legs  appearing  below,  like  those  of  a peacock  under  his 
plumes,  made  no  contemptible  figure,  and  many  were  the  jokes  which  the  sailors 
cracked  upon  him. 

“ These  Kroomen  go  to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  native  region 
and,  building  little  villages  of  huts  made  of  twigs  and  clay,  and  covered  with  thatch, 
they  stay  a few  years,  until,  having  acquired  some  property,  they  return  to  their  fami- 
lies, whom  they  always  leave  in  their  own  country,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  of  their 
tribe.  They  are  to  Africa  what  the  Gallegos  are  to  Spain,  or  the  Gibeonites  of  old 
were  to  the  children  of  Israel,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  those  among 
whom  they  sojourned. 

It  was  on  the  Sabbath,  late  in  the  month  of  November,  1836,  that  we  came  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Monrovia.  As  the  day  is  there  observed  as  strictly  as  in  a 
Scottish  or  New  England  village,  we  saw  nothing  of  the-  colonists  until  Monday, 
though  they  must  have  been  anxious  to  know  who  we  were,  and  what  news  we  had 
brought  them.  During  our  visits  to  the  different  settlements  along  the  coast,  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  colonists  was  everywhere  free  and  familiar,  and  apparently  gratify- 
ing to  both  parties. 

“ Mr.  Williams,  who  has  for  years  been  the  acting  Governor  at  Monrovia,  took  the 
lead  in  entertaining  us  and  in  doing  the  honors  of  the  place.  He  was  from  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  where,  if  I mistake  not,  he  was  once  a slave.  He  has  a peculiarly  modest, 
sedate,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  United  States 
has,  by  his  intelligence  and  good  sense,  justly  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  had  intercourse.  He  came  to  Africa  as  a clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  for  a year  or  more  was  engaged  in  the  self-denying  labors  of  a 
missionary  among  the  natives,  at  a distance  of  150  miles  in  the  interior.  Under  the 
title  of  Vice- Agent,  he  has  for  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  colony ; and  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  has  so  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as  to  secure  the  confidence  alike 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  of  the  society  from  which  he  received  his  appointment. 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  colony,  who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  was  a na- 
tive of  Virginia,  but  was  educated  in  part  in  Boston.  He  is  a man  of  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly deportment,  and  an  able,  correct,  and  vigorous  writer.  He  came  to  Africa  at  so 
early  an  age,  that  his  manners  are  those  of  one  who  has  known  no  superior,  and  who 
has  never  been  trained  to  cringe  and  bow  to  those  who,  from  having  a skin  whiter  than 
his  own,  might  have  claimed  the  right  of  lording  it  over  him.  Such  specimens  of  the 
colored  race  I have  seen  nowhere  but  in  Africa ; and  surely,  to  those  who  take  plea- 
sure in  beholding  in  man  the  image  of  his  Maker,  it  were  worth  a voyage  to  that  con- 
tinent to  witness  so  pleasing  a spectacle.  The  different  physicians  in  the  colony,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  were  also  men  of  color ; and  we  met  with  individuals  in  other 
walks  of  life,  whose  intelligence,  energy,  and  independence  of  character,  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  any  community. 

“ We  were  everywhere  hospitably  received,  taking  our  seats  with  the  colonists  at 
their  tables,  uniting  with  them  in  a public  dinner  which  they  gave  us  on  shore,  and 
entertaining  them  and  their  ladies  on  board  our  ship.  The  houses  of  the  wealthier 
class  are  two  stories  high,  of  a good  size,  and  with  drawing-rooms  furnished  with  sofas, 
sideboards,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  ease.  Most  of  the  colonists,  however,  live 
in  houses  of  a story  and  a half  high,  framed  and  covered  -as  in  New  England,  and  hav- 
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ing,  besides  the  chamber,  small  but  convenient  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  while  the 
cooking  is  commonly  done,  as  in  the  southern  United  States,  in  cabins  distinct  from 
the  house,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  smoke  and  heat.  In  attending  church  at  Monro- 
via, we  met  wdth  an  attentive  and  devout  audience ; and  among  the  females,  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  a larger  proportion  of  silk  dresses  than  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
congregations  with  us.  There  is  commonly  preaching  in  all  the  churches  three  times 
upon  the  Sabbath,  and  once  or  more  during  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

“At  a wedding  party,  which  I attended,  there  was  a degree  of  form  and  etiquette, 
such  as  to  remind  one  of  the  remark  made  by  a foreign  traveler,  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple were  the  most  polite  class  he  met  with  in  the  United  States,  On  the  tables  to 
which  we  were  invited,  was  beef,  obtained  from  a small  breed  of  native  cattle,  which 
are  very  fat,  together  with  mutton,  ham,  eggs,  fowls,  fine  oysters  and  fresh  fish,  sweet 
potatoes,  rice,  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with  excellent  bread,  pastry^ 
and  sweetmeats.  The  cooking  was  very  good,  having  been  done  by  those  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  first  families  in  our  Southern  States.  Among  our  young  officerSji 
there  were  several  who  found  in  the  colonies  old  family  servants  of  thei^  own,  or  of 
their  near  relatives  and  neighbors ; and  the  feelings  of  interest  and  attachment  that 
were  exhibited  in  such,  cases,  and  the  liberal  presents  made  on  both  sides,  showed  that 
the  meeting  w'as  far  from  being  an  unpleasant  one. 

“ And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  a description  of  the  soil, 
productions,  and  face  of  the  country  in  Liberia,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the 
different  settlements,  and  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  colonies. 

“Liberia  is  the  name  w'hich  has  been  given  to  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Western 
Africa  which  is  occupied  by  colonies  of  free  people  of  color  from  the  United  States. 
On  approaching  the  coast,  one  is  struck  with  the  dark  green  hue  which  the  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  forest  and  of  field  every  where  presents.  In  this  respect,  it  strongly 
resembles  in  appearance  the  dark  forests  of  evergreens  which  line  a portion  of  the 
coast  of  eastern  Virginia.  ^From  Monrovia,  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Palmas,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Maryland  colony, -on  the  south,  is  about  250  miles,  as  measured  along  the 
coast ; while  100  miles  more,  to  the  north  of  Monrovia,  is  owned  by  the  colony,  and 
might  be  advantageously  occupied  by  new  settlements.  At  different  points  there  are 
capes  or  promontories,  rising  from  thirty  or  forty  to  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; while  at  other  places  the  land,  though  somewhat  uneven,  has  not, 
near  the  sea,  any  considerable  hills.  In  some  places,  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
are  thickly  wooded  marshes ; but,  on  entering  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  the  streams  become  rapid,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  or  more 
from  the  sea,  hills,  and  beyond  them  mountains,  are  often  met  with.  In  the  British 
possessions,  indeed,  the  Gambia  is  navigated  by  brigs  of  war  to  the  distance  of  400 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  there  are  English  settlements;  but  the  rivers  of  Liberia 
cannot  commonly  be  navigated  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  this  only  by  light 
craft,  except  during  the  rainy  season.  This,  however,  will  always  furnish  a ready 
and  convenient  communication  with  such  towns  as  have  been  or  may  be  founded  on 
the  banks  of  these  rivers  near  the  sea  ; \vhile,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  native  tribes 
upon  the  coast  do  not  extend  more  than  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  are,  in  most 
places,  separated  from  those  in  the  interior  by  a forest  of  from  a day  and  half  to  two 
days’  journey,  constant  intercourse  with  them  may  always  be  carried  bn  by  means  of 
these  same  rivers. 

“ The  soil  of  Liberia  is  various,  being  affected  by  its  position,  its  degree  of  eleva- 
tion, and  other  similar  causes.  Directly  on  the  ocean,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  a 
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light,  warm,  sandy  soil  has,  in  some  places,  been  thrown  up  by  the  water,  which  will 
yield  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  cassada,  but  without  manure,  the  crops  will  be 
small. 

“ The  next  variety  is  bottom  land,  of  strong,  light  colored  clay,  which  is  sometimes 
mingled  with  sand  and  dark  loam.  It  is  productive,  but  is  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
extremes  of  dry  and  w'et  weather.  A specimen  of  this  kind  of  soil  may  be  seen  at 
New  Georgia,  the  settlement  of  the  recaptured  Africans  on  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  a few 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

“ The  richest  soil,  however,  and  that  which  is  most  prevalent  in  connexion  with  the 
different  settlements,  is  a deep,  loose,  black  mould,  of  alluvial  formation.  It  extends 
back  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  derives  its  strength  from  the  wash  of  the  fertile 
uplands  above  and  beyond  it.  It  is  sufficiently  moist,  is  free  from  stones  and  gravel, 
and  will  give  to  any  crop  a rank  and  luxuriant  growth. 

“ In  higher  positions  than  the  last  is  a red,  clayey  soil,  mingled  with  rocks  and 
gravel  of  the  same  hue,  w'hich  derive  their  color  from  the  oxyde  of  iron  with  which 
they  abound.  The  soil  is  of  a poor  quality,  but  may  be  much  improved  by  manuring. 

“ The  last  variety  we  shall  notice  is  a strong,  rich  soil,  found  in  connexion  with  the 
higher  and  more  rocky  uplands.  It  produces  a rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees 
and  plants,  but  will  not  produce  well  during  the  dry  months  of  the  year.  Lands  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  extremely  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other  valuable 
plants  and  vegetables. 

“ The  climate  of  Liberia,  though  warm  and  moist,  is,  as  to  temperature,  exceedingly 
uniform.  Its  extreme  limits  are  72  and  86  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; the  thermometer,  in 
the  rainy  season,  standing  during  the  day  at  about  77,  and  in  the  dry  season  at  about  82 
degrees.  The  heat  by  day  seldom  varies  from  that  by  night  more  than  three  or  four 
degrees.  Thus  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  free  from  those  checks  and  those 
sudden  revulsions,  which  result  from  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

“ The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  wet  commences  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  continues  to  the  end  of  June.  July  and  August  are  dry,  pleasant  months, 
favorable  for  clearing  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  putting  such  crops  in  the  ground  as  were 
neglected  before  the  spring  rains.  The  second,  or  long  rainy  season  commences  about 
the  first  of  September,  and  continues  until  near  the  middle  of  November.  January, 
February  and  March  are  the  dryest  months  in  tlie  year,  and  March  and  April  the 
hottest. 

“ The  rainy  seasons  commence  and  end  with  frequent  thunder  showers,  and  short  and 
sudden  tempests  of  wind  from  the  land,  which  continue  three  or  four  weeks.  During 
the  wet  season  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  for  a few  hours  early  in  the  morning,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  while  the  rest  of  the  day  the  sky  is  commonly  clear.  In  cultiva- 
ting new  lands,  the  trees  and  brush  are  usually  cut  down  in  December  and  January  ; 
in  February  and  March  they  are  burned,  and  the  lands  cleared  ; in  April  and  May  they 
are  fenced  and  planted;  in  July  and  August  the  crops  are  dressed  and  weeded,  and 
cotton,  coffee,  and  other  trees  transplanted. 

“ Owing  to  the  copious  rains,  rice  may  be  cultivated  on  any  of  the  uplands  of  Libe- 
ria, and,  unlike  our  Southern  States,  the  marshes  are  but  little  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  upland  crops  are  commonly  sown  in  May  ; those  of  the  lowland  during  the  rains 
of  Autumn.  The  best  lowland  soils  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  upland  rarely  more  than  thirty.  Two  bushels  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre,  and 
being  covered  with  a hoe  or  harrow,  it  requires  a Ccu’eful  weeding  five  or  six  weeks  af- 
ter planting,  and  sometimes  another  before  it  puts  forth  ears.  The  upland  crop  is 
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gathered  in  September,  and  the  lowland  in  March  or  April ; the  natives  prefer  the  sum- 
mer crop,  but  do  not  plant  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession.  In  order  to  do 
this  successfully,  the  land  must  be  thoroughly  ploughed,  which  the  natives  have  not  _ 
the  means  of  doing.  There  are  three  kinds  of  rice  raised  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa : the  red  African  rice,  the  round-grained,  and  the  large,  white,  Carolina  rice, 
all  of  which  produce  well,  but  the  last  is  considered  the  best,  especially  for  exportation. 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  a missionary  from  the  United  States,  stationed  at  Cape 
Palmas,  though  a native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  familiar  with  the  extensive  rice 
plantations  to  be  met  with  there,  yet,  in  speaking  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  to 
the  Cavally  river,  a few  miles  from  where  he  resides,  says,  “ that  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  large  fields  of  rice,  some  of  which  were  unsurpassed,  or  rather  unequalled, 
by  any  that  I ever  saw  before.” 

“ Indian  corn  is  commonly  planted  in  May,  and  ripens  early  in  September,  though 
good  crops  are  often  obtained  by  planting  in  July,  and  harvesting  in  November  or  De- 
cember. In  central  Africa,  two  crops  of  corn  a year  from  the  same  ground,  are  com- 
mon, and  several  kinds  are  cultivated,  of  w'hich  that  called  Egyptian  corn  is  considered 
the  best.  It  is  there  extensively  used  by  the  natives,  not,only  for  food,  but  also  for 
making  strong  beer  and  other  drinks. 

“ Cassada  is  a most  valuable  article  of  culture,  and  its  produce  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  known  vegetable.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  the  seed,  the  root,  or  the  stem.  It  may  be  planted  any  month  in  the 
year,  dry,  sandy  soils  being  the  best  for  it,  and  a succession  of  crops  may  follow  each 
other  on  the  same  ground.  Portions  of  the  stem  are  commonly  buried  at  a distance  of 
three  feet  from  each  other,  in  trenches  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  apart. 
As  it  grows,  a thick  hedge  is  formed,  and,  being  hoed  once  in  two  months,  it  begins  to 
be  fit  for  use  in  six  months,  when  it  has  reached  half  its  growdh,  and  will  last  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months.  Domestic  animals  may  be  fattened  on  the  roots,  and  they 
are  also  easily  converted  into  Tapioca,  which  is  valuable,  both  as  an  article  of  commerce 
and  for  food. 

“ Yams  have  a large  root,  resembling  the  sweet  potatoe  inform,  though  their  taste  is 
more  like  that  of  the  common  potatoe.  They  grow  spontaneously  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  but  are  much  improved  by  culture.  Portions  of  the  root  are  planted  in  rows 
about  a foot  and  a half  apart,  and  poles  axe  placed  for  the  vines  to  run  on.  They  need 
hoeing  three  times,  and  two  crops  may  be  raised  in  .a  year  from  the  same  ground. 
Those  which  I ate  were  rather  tough  and  tasteless,  and  bore  much  the  same  relation 
to  an  excellent  sweet  or  common  potatoe,  as  codfish  or  shark  meat  does  to  a well 
dressed  pike  or  trout. 

“ Sweet  potatoes  will  grow  every  season  of  the  year,  and  on  almost  every  variety  of 
soil.  They  may  be  reared  from  the  seeds,  roots,  or  vines.  Though  most  easily  and 
speedily  produced  from  the  vines,  yet  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  where  this  course  is 
pursued.  I saw  the  colonists  engaged  in  digging  a very  large  kind,  called  the  yam  po- 
tatoe, which  yielded  most  plentifully.  The  fact,  that  so  nutritious  a vegetable  may, 
with  proper  care,  be  had  fresh  from  the  ground  every  day  in  the  year,  speaks  well  for 
the  means  of  support  which  Liberia  affords.  They  were  brought  to  us  by  the  colonists 
in  canoes,  some  of  them  coming  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in  such  abundance 
were  they  offered  us,  that,  though  we  supplied  our  crew  of  near  five  hundred  men  wdth 
them,  yet  many  more  were  brought  us  than  w'e  could  furnish  a market  for. 

“ Pumpkins,  as  also  most  garden  vegetables  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  do 
well  in  Liberia,  while  many  of  them,  which,  with  us,  are  killed  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 
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there  continue  to  flourish  from  year  to  year.  I saw  beans,  for  example,  which,  by 
such  a continuous  growth,  instead  of  mere  slender  vines,  had  become  strong  and  firm 
bushes. 

Of  the  plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  to  be  met  with  in  Liberia,  we 
may  notice  the  plantain,  banana,  orange,  lime,  papaw,  guava,  pine-apple,  cotton,  su- 
gar-cane, coffee,  arrow-root,  aloes,  indigo  and  ginger.  Oranges,  when  ripe,  are  very 
large  and  almost  entirely  green,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
want  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  during  the  rainy  season.  Like  plantains  and  bananas, 
they  may  be  propagated  by  slips,  as  currants  are  with  us,  and  like  them,  too,  will  pro- 
duce fruit  every  month  in  the  year.  Pine-apples,  of  a fine  quality,  I saw  growing 
wild  in  abundance  ; and  they  may  be  easily  propagated  by  planting  the  bud  on  the  head 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  the  suckers  at  the  base  of  it,  or  the  young  shoots  which  spring  from 
the  roots. 

“ Cotton  is  raised  and  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  natives  of  almost  every  portion 
of  Central  and  Western  Africa.  The  African  cotton  tree,  of  which  several  kinds  grow 
wild,  is  different  in  some  respects,  from  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant  to  be 
met  with  in  the  United  States.  The  cotton  is,  however,  of  a good  quality,  and  much 
the  same  modes  of  culture  and  of  preparing  it  for  use,  may  be  adopted  as  with  us.  It 
will  grow  well  on  light,  upland  soils,  and  comes  to  maturity  early  in  the  dry  season. 
It  is  raised  from  the  seed  in  nurseries,  until  about  three  feet  high,  when  it  is  trans- 
planted, and  placed  in  rows  about  six  feet  from  each  other.  The  ground  should  be 
well  hoed,  and  the  trees  pruned,  and  they  will  continue  to  bear  for  a great  number  of 
years. 

“ The  sugar-cane  flourishes  well  on  the  rich  lowland  soils,  and  the  crop  may  be  seve- 
ral times  renewed  by  cultivating  the  suckers  which  spring  up  from  the  old  stocks,  after 
the  field  has  been  cleared.  It  is  said,  that  half  an  acre  of  cane  will  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  sugar  and  vinegar  for  a family  of  seven  persons.  A missionary,  now  resident 
in  Liberia,  but  who,  from  his  youth,  has  been  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane in  the  West  Indies,  says,  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  can  be  conducted  far  more 
profitably  in  Liberia  than  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  great  strength  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil. 

“ Coffee  has  for  ages  grown  wild  in  the  woods  of  Western  Africa  ; and  large  branches 
laden  with  the  berries,  were  often  brought  on  board  our  ship  by  the  colonists.  Both 
the  tree  and  the  berry  are  said  to  attain  a size  unknown  elsewhere.  It  will  grow  on 
almost  any  soil,  the  dry  upland  producing  the  small  grained  fine  flavored  kernel,  but 
the  rich  lowlands  yield  the  greatest  crop.  The  trees  are  transplanted  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  about  ttvo  feet  high,  and  placed  several  feet  apart.  They  are  carefully 
pruned,  and  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds.  They  will  begin  to  bear  in  three 
years,  and  the  trees  should  be  renewed  once  in  ten  years.  This  may  be  done  by  one 
of  the  shoots  from  the  old  stock  or  root.  The  crop  is  sure,  and  a single  tree  often  pro- 
duces four  pounds  in  a season,  which  is  double  the  amount  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
When  we  were  at  Monrovia,  a single  colonist  there  had  a plantation  of  20,000  trees. 

“Indigo  grows  spontaneously  in  Western  Africa,  and  is  kept  down  with  difficulty.  It 
is  commonly  sown,  however,  one  peck  of  seed  being  a large  allowance  for  an  acre  ; and 
it  yields  the  greatest  profit  of  any  crop  requiring  the  same  labor.  It  is  cut  six  or  eight 
times  during  the  season,  at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 

“ Ginger  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  commonly  planted  in  hills,  and  hoed  like  pota- 
toes. Where  the  soil  is  good,  it  will  yield  sixty  for  one. 

“ Camwood,  wdiich  is  valuable  as  a dye-stuff,  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  at 
Liberia,  large  quantities  of  it  being  brought  there  for  sale  by  the  native  tribes  in  the 
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interior.  Mr.  Ashmun,  the  Tormer  able  and  efficient  governor  of  Liberia,  also  states, 
that  one-third  of  the  forest  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colonies  are  camwood.  Its  fra- 
grant blossoms  when  they  put  forth,  are  said  to  impart  a most  delightful  aroma  to  the 
atmosphere,  though  when  I saw  it,  there  was  nothing  but  its  deep  rich  foliage  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  eye. 

“ Mr.  Ashmun,  in  a paper  addressed  to  the  colonists  in  182.5,  speaks  thus  of  the  region 
about  Monrovia.  ‘ The  upland  of  the  Cape  is  not  the  best.  The  Creator  has  formed 
it  for  a town,  and  not  for  plantations.  But  the  flat  lands  around  you,  and  particularly 
your  farms,  have  as  good  a soil  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  country.  They  will  produce 
two  crops  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  several  other  vegetables  in  a year.  They  will 
yield  a larger  crop  than  the  best  soils  in  America;  and  they  will  produce  a number  of 
valuable  articles,  for  which,  in  the  United  States,  millions  of  money  are  every  year 
paid  away  to  foreigners.  One  acre  of  rich  land  well  tilled,  will  produce  you  $800 
w’orth  of  indigo.  Half  an  acre  may  be  made  to  grow  half  a ton  of  arrow  root.  Four 
acres  laid  out  in  coffee  plants,  will,  after  the  third  year,  produce  you  a clear  income  of 
$200  or  $300.  Half  an  acre  of  cotton  trees,  will  clothe  your  whole  family;  and  except 
a little  hoeing,  your  wife  and  children  can  perform  the  whole  labor  of  cropingand  man- 
ufacturing it.  One  acre  of  canes  will  make  you  independent  of  all  the  world  for  the 
sugar  you  use  in  your  family.  One  acre  set  with  fruit  trees  and  well  attended,  will 
furnish  you  the  year  round  with  more  plantains,  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  pa- 
paws,  and  pine-apples,  than  you  will  ever  gather.  Nine  months  in  the  year,  you  may 
grow  fresh  vegetables  every  month,  and  some  of  you,  who  have  lowland  plantations, 
may  do  so  throughout  the  year.  Soon  all  the  vessels  visiting  the  coast,  will  touch  here 
for  refreshments.  You  never  will  want  a ready  market  for  your  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Your  other  crops  being  articles  of  export,  will  always  command  the  cash,  or  something 
better.  With  these  resources,  (and  nothing  but  industry  and  perseverance  are  neces- 
sary to  realize  them,)  you  cannot  fail  to  have  the  means  of  living  as  comfortably,  in- 
dependently, and  happily,  as  any  people  on  earth.  If  you  forfeit  such  prospects 
through  indolence  or  folly,  thank  yourselves  for  it.  No  one  else,  I promise  you,  wdll 
condole  with  you.’ 

“ In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  as  to  the  productiveness  of  Li- 
beria, it  may  be  well  here  to  add  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  recent  governor  of  the 
Maryland  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  who  says,  that  he  has  found,  in  repeated  instances, 
that  individuals,  with  only  two  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation,  had  raised  twice  as 
much  vegetable  food  as  was  needed  for  the  support  of  a family  of  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons. And  here,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Africa,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  vegetable  food  furnishes  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  than  in  colder  and  less  genial  climes. 

“ To  the  means  of  sustaining  life  already  noticed,  we  may  add  the  small,  fat  native 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  fowls,  all  of  which  have 
long  been  raised  by  the  natives,  and  furnished  to  ships  which  visited  the  coast.  There 

are  also  fine  large  oysters,  and  the  sea  and  rivers  furnish  a variety  of  excellent  fish.” 
****** 

“ As  the  forest  trees  of  Central  and  Western  Africa  form  an  important  item,  as  well 
of  the  natural  history  as  of  the  productive  resources  of  those  regions,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  briefly  to  describe  some  of  them  here.  Of  valuable  timber  for  building  ships  and 
houses  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  of  a very  large  size.  Of  these,  we  may  notice 
an  evergreen  oak,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  grows  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  or  more,  before  it  puts  forth  a single  limb ; a species  of  teak,  similar  to  that  in 
Brazil,  being  very  solid  and  durable,  and  losing  much  less  of  its  weight  and  bulk  in 
seasoning  than  oak  does ; a species  of  poplar,  of  a reddish  color,  used  for  the  inside 
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work  of  houses ; and  a brimstone  wood,  resembling  mahogany,  but  of  a lighter  color. 
Cocoa-nut  trees  I saw  growing  only  in  gardens,  where  they  flourish  well.  The  gub- 
berah,  an  immense  tree  found  in  the  interior,  resembles  the  fig,  but  is  without  its  fruit. 
The  trunk  often  measures  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  branches 
sometimes  cover  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  kuka  is  a large  and  majestic  tree  ; the 
trunk  which  sometimes  measures  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference,  is  porous  and 
spongy ; the  leaves  small,  like  those  of  the  young  ash ; the  flowers  large,  like  the 
white  garden  lily ; the  fruit,  which  hangs  by  a long  stalk,  is  brown,  and  larger  than  a 
cocoa-nut,  with  a hard  shell,  full  of  powdery  matter  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  which, 
when  mingled  with  water,  makes  a pleasant  drink.  The  leaves  are  dried,  and  when 
boiled  with  gravies  and  meat  form  a kind  of  clammy  jelly.  They  are  also  used  as  food 
for  horses  and  camels.  The  goorjee  tree  resembles  a stunted  oak,  has  a dark  red  flower 
like  the  ‘tulip,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  giving  a red  tinge  to  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  as  also  in  seasoning  their  food. 

“ Mr.  Wilson,  missionary  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  one  of  his  excursions  inland,  met  with 
a tree  which,  on  measuring  he  found  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  of  a corresponding  height.  The  bamboo,  a species  of  palm,  has  no  trunk  of 
any  length,  but  sends  forth  a large  number  of  reeds  or  stems,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  w^hich  gradually  taper  to  the  end,  inclining  towards  the  ground  with  a 
peculiarly  graceful  curve.  It  bears  a nut  or  burr  similar  to  that  of  white  pine,  which 
contains  oil  of  a good  quality,  resembling  palm  oil.  The  baobab  is  an  immense  tree, 
and,  like  the  banyan  of  India,  drops  its  branches  to  the  ground,  which  take  root  and 
spring  up,  thus  extending  itself  over  a wide  space  of  ground. 

“ On  the  tables  o?  the  colonists  we  often  met  with  a very  pleasant  kind  of  sweet- 
meat or  preserves,  prepared  from  a species  of  red  cherry,  which  grows  wild  abundantly 
in  the  woods.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mangrove  trees,  the  upland  or  rock  mangrove, 
and  the  lowland,  which  grows  in  marshes  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  This  latter 
species  interested  me  much  from  the  fact,  that  it  shoots  down  long,  straight,  slender 
stems  from  its  branches  into  the  earth  or  water  below,  and  these  send  up  'new  trunks 
and  trees,  until  the  whole  forest,  thus  interwoven  and  matted  together,  forms  a fit  re- 
treat for  crocodiles  and  other  water  reptiles.  I have  often  seen  these  stems  growing 
down  from  a height  of  forty  feet  or  more  from  the  water,  of  a uniform  size,  without 
leaves,  and  scarce  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  hang  from  the  branches  like  so  many 
ropes ; and  often,  when  half  way  down,  or  more,  a stem  will  divide  into  four  or  five 
smaller  ones,  and  these  growing  down  side  by  side,  each  one  becomes  a separate  tree. 
The  roots  of  the  parent  tree,  at  the  same  time,  as  they  grow,  elevate  its  trunk  into  the 
air  until  it  seems  mounted  on  stilts,  and  being  thus  bound  fast  to  the  ground,  both  from 
above  and  below,  it  rests  in  its  place  as  securely  as  a man  with  his  neck  and  his  feet 
in  the  stocks. 

“To  this  list  of  forest  ti'ees  others  might  be  added,  which  I never  saw  or  heard  of 
except  in  Africa,  and  with  regard  to  w'hich  I know  of  nothing  peculiar,  unless  it  be 
that,  like  every  other  product  of  vegetable  life  there,  they  grow  to  an  immense  size. 
We  hasten,  therefore,  to  the  palm  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  One  of  these 
is  the  palmetto,  which  is  very  much  like  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  cabbage  tree  of  the 
southern  United  States.  But  the  more  useful  are  those  from  which  the  palm  oil  and 
wine  are  produced,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties.  Palm  trees  send  up  their  smooth 
round  trunks  to  the  height  of  from  tw'enty  or  thirty  to  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet, 
their  long  feathery  branches  shooting  forth  wuth  a graceful  curve  from  the  highest 
point,  and  thus,  as  they  hei’e  and  there  tow'cr  above  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  they 
give  a peculiarly  wild  and  oriental  cast  of  beauty  to  the  richly  verdant  landscape. 
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“Palm  wine  is  drank  extensively  by  the  natives  of  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
and  has  about  the  strength  of  common  cider.  The  juice  is  obtained  from  the  tree 
either  by  making  a hole  in  the  trunk,  and  inserting  a portion  of  the  leaf  as  a spout  to 
conduct  it  off,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  is  collected  in  New 
England ; or,  in  other  cases,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  removed, 
a trench  is  made  in  the  upper  surface  as  deep  as  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  a slight  fire 
being  made  upon  this  every  morning,  it  will  furnish  from  a quart  to  two  gallons  of  sap 
daily  for  several  successive  weeks.  Two  or  three  gallons  a day  are  obtained  by  the 
other  process,  the  juice  running  mostly  by  night.  It  soon  changes  to  the  color  of  milk 
and  water,  and  is  a very  sweet,  pleasant  drink ; but  within  twenty-tour  hours  it  fer- 
ments so  as  to  make  palm  wine,  containing  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  If  kept 
some  time  longer,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  sharp  vinegar. 

“ This  wine  is  commonly  kept  in  earthen  pots  or  jars,  manufactured  by  the  natives, 
their  tops  being  covered  with  plaited  leaves,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  going  too 
far.  When  used  by  the  natives,  the  master  of  the  feast  places  the  cup  from  which  all 
are  to  drink  between  his  feet,  when  a plate,  containing  a mixture  of  red  pepper  and 
salt,  is  passed  around,  of  which  each  one  puts  a little  on  his  tongue.  The  pot  is  then 
opened  and  the  cup  filled,  when  the  woman  from  whose  house  the  wine  was  brought 
takes  the  first  draught,  and  the  master  of  the  feast  the  next,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the 
company  from  all  fear  of  poison  ; and  for  the  same  purpose  the  master  of  the  feast  is 
required  to  drink  the  dregs. 

“ Palm  oil  is  obtained  from  the  nuts  that  grow  on  the  palm  tree,  by  boiling,  and  then 
bruising  them  in  a mortar,  and  pouring  them  into  a vessel  of  cold  w^ater.  The  pulp  is 
then  agitated  and  squeezed  by  the  hand  until  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  when  it  is  skimmed 
otf  and  put  in  jars.  In  this  crude  state  it  is  used  by  the  natives  and  colonists,  its  color 
being  a deep  yellow  approaching  to  red.  When  clarified,  it  is  colorless  as  lard,  and 
then,  as  used  with  food,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  equal  to  the  best  olive  oil.  When 
slightly  purified,  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  whale  oil  for  burning  in  lamps. 

“Palm oil  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  constantly 
increasing,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  refined  and  cosmetic  soaps  which  are  used 
so  extensively  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Cape  Palmas  alone  could  furnish  150  pun- 
cheons of  this  oil  annually,  when  we  were  there,  and  twenty-five  cents  a gallon  were 
paid  for  it.  From  the  river  Bofmy,  some  distance  below  Cape  Palmas,  fifteen  or 
twenty  ships,  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons  each,  are  annually  loaded  with  palm  oil ; and 
thus  are  eight  or  ten  thousand  tons  of  it  shipped  each  year  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
other  English  ports,  from  this  single  river  alone.  The  cost  there  is  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  dollars  a cask,  though  in  England  it  is  worth  ten  timeaas  much.  The  health  is 
much  exposed  in  this  trade,  as  the  seamen  have  to  go  up  the  rivers  some  distance  ; and 
such  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  crews,  that  they  are  commonly  brought  on  board  in- 
toxicated, and  hence  know  nothing  of  their  destination  until  they  are  fairly  at  sea. 
This  way  of  obtaining  hands,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a single  branch  of 
trade,  but  is  often  resorted  to  in  seaport  towms.  The  male  and  female  land-sharks, 
who  live  by  plundering  poor  Jack,  will  get  him  drunk  and  sell  him  to  the  highest  bid- 
der as  soon  as  his  pockets  are  empty ; nor  is  it  strange,  that  so  long  as  by  his  drunken- 
ness he  makes  a beast  of  himself,  there  should  be  found  those  who  will  treat  him  like  a 
brute. 

“ The  shea,  or  butter  tree,  resembles  the  American  oak  in  appearance,  but  is  not 
larger  than  a common  apple  tree,  and  rarely  measures  more  than  tw^o  or  three  feet  in 
circumference.  I know  not  that  it  is  found  on  the  coast,  but  in  the  interior  great  num- 
bers are  met  with.  Like  the  tamarind,  the  nutta,  and  other  valuable  trees,  it  is  there 
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left  standing  when  the  forests  are  cleared ; and,  like  the  palm  tree  on  the  coast,  it  fur- 
nishes a valuable  substitute  for  butter,  and  a useful  oil  for  lamps.  The  fruit,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a thin  green  rind,  is  shaped  like  a peach,  but  more  pointed.  The  outer  pulp 
is  eaten,  and  the  kernel  or  stone  within  is  boiled,  bruised,  poured  into  water,  and  the 
butter  skimmed  off,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  palm  oil.  Park  says  of  it,  that  it  will 
keep  the  whole  year  without  salt,  and  is  whiter,  firmer,  and  of  a richer  flavor  than  the 
richest  butter  from  the  milk  of  cows.  To  the  east  of  the  Niger  it  is  used  in  a less  pure 
state,  not  for  food,  but  only  for  lamps. 

“ The  fruit  of  the  nutta,  or  doura  tree,  which  is  also  found  in  the  interior,  is  toasted 
like  coffee,  then  bruised  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  w'ater,  after  which  it  is  washed  and 
pounded  to  powder,  which  is  made  into  cakes  like  chocolate,  and  forms  an  excellent 
sauce  for  food. 

“ The  natives  used  to  bring  palm-nuts  to  us  on  board  ship.  The  kernel  is  enclosed 
in  a pleasant,  oily  pulp,  of  nearly  the  size  and  form  of  the  common  olive.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  timber  of  the  houses  in  Liberia  is  not  liable,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  be  destroyed  by  ants.'’ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Emigra-Nts  by  the  Mariposa. — The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder^ 
alluding  to  the  good  character  of  the  company  that  embaiked  in  the  Mari- 
posa remarks  : 

“ If  what  is  here  said  as  to  the  character  of  these  men  is  true,  it  proves 
several  things  : 1.  It  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 

the  African  race  cannot  be  elevated  in  this  country:  2.  It  exhibits  the 
odious  character  of  the  system  which  will  enslave  men  who  ‘are  not  ex- 
ceeded in  natural  capacity,  in  force  of  religious  character,  or  in  moral 
courage,  by  any  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  ; ’ and  which  compels  a 
‘ minister  of  the  gospel,’  to  pay  seven  thousand  dollars  for  his  wife  and 
children  ! The  account  does  not  state  how  much  he  first  paid  for  him- 
self.” 

The  account  proves  we  think  also — 1st.  That  these  emigrants  are  well 
qualified  to  succeed  in  their  great  enterprise,  and  to  be  useful  in  Africa. 
2d.  That  as  a large  proportion  were  liberated  that  they  might  settle  in 
Liberia,  there  are  persons  in  the  South,  concerned  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  colored  race.  .3d.  That  these  people,  who  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages have  done  so  well,  may  be  expected  to  do  still  better  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  in  a country  where  they  will  realize  entire  freedom. 
4th.  If  they  do  this,  we  may  expect  thousands  of  their  brethren,  both 
free  and  in  servitude,  finally  to  follow  them,  to  their  own  lasting  benefit, 
and  the  good  of  their  race. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  note  book  of  an  English  officer  em- 
ployed against  the  slave-trade,  gives  a vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of 
the  traffic.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  taking  of  a Portuguese  slaver.  We 
copy  it  from  the  Sailor’s  Magazine. — Boston  Recorder. 

“ Nine  bodies  have  been  thrown  overboard  to-dav. 
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“ Just  peep  down  into  the  men’s  slave-room  ; how  close  and  poisonous  the 
atmosphere  ! only  three  feet  from  the  plank  to  the  deck  above  ; they  must 
all  squat  down  in  one  position  ; move  they  cannot.  Immense  leaguers 
for  holding  water  are  stowed  away  underneath  ; some  little  fellows  man- 
age to  crawl  between  the  planks — they  find  the  bunghole  of  the  casks. 
Necessity  is,  indeed,  the  mother  of  invention  ; they  tear  off  a portion  of 
the  rag  that  is  tied  round  their  waist,  and  is  their  only  covering,  fasten 
it  to  a ropeyarn,  and  lower  it  into  the  cask  : lo  ! they  draw  it  up,  suck  out 
all  the  moisture,  and  so  again  until  their  insatiate  thirst  is  somewhat  abated. 
Some  never  come  up  again,  perhaps  cannot,  and  so  die  beneath  the 
planks,  and  are  not  discovered  until  the  confined  air  below  becomes  rank 
poison,  and  then  a search  is  made,  and  a putrid  body  found  and  cast  over- 
board. 

“ A short  time  before  we  captured  her,  they  were  all  battened  down  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Yes,  they  covered  over  the  hatchways  to  prevent  the  seas 
that  fell  in  hoard  from  filling  the  vessel.  What  screams  of  agony,  what 
yells  must  have  been  uttered,  when  they  were  suffocating  ! The  weather 
moderated,  the  hatches  were  opened,  and  forty  corpses  were  passed  up 
and  committed  to  the  deep. 

“ How  the  poor  creatures  dread  another  voyage  ! How  they  cling  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  as  if  to  save  themselves  from  a certain  death  ! They 
recollect  all  they  previously  suffered  ! the  suffocation  ! the  raging  thirst ! 
the  burning  heat  of  their  bodies  ! comrade  after  comrade  dying  beside 
them  ! But  their  fears  are  vain  ; happily  for  them  they  are  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  180  are  now  put  into  a space  where  500 
were  crammed  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Africa . 

“ At  length  they  anchor  in  the  river  Berbice  : they  are  landed,  and  are 
located  near  a plantation.  They  immediately  demolish  an  acre  of  sugar- 
canes. 

“ The  men  and  women  are  now  divided  and  made  to  form  a line  opposite 
each  other ; the  men  are  told  to  select  a wife  from  the  opposite  party, 
when,  if  the  lady  be  nothing  loth,  they  are  married  by  a magistrate,  and 
henceforth  are  husband  and  wife.  Some  are  not  contented  with  one,  but 
want  two  wives,  and  appear  much  disappointed  when  refused,  especially 
if  the  females  are  more  numerous.  One  fellow,  a cook  by  profession, 
quite  an  artiste  in  his  way,  picked  out  three,  and  sadly  wanted  to  keep 
them  all ; finding  it  impossible,  he  took  two  children,  thus  becoming  a 
family  man  at  once. 

“ In  a short  time  they  begin  to  work  at  the  different  plantations,  and  gain 
a livelihood,  labor  here  finding  a ready  market;  they  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  change  masters  when  they  please ; they  are  under  the  protection 
of  a magistrate,  responsible  only  to  the  government;  and  they  enjoy  as 
much  liberty  in  every  respect  as  those  of  our  own  race.  They  become  Chris- 
tians, attend  church,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  depart  this  world, 
not  as  worshippers  of  stones  and  serpents,  but  with  a hope  of  everlasting 
happiness.  And  thus  ends  the  liberated  African’s  ‘ strange  eventful 
history.’” 

The  Negro’s  Offering. — “ You  will  perceive  a considerable  increase  in  the  in- 
come of  the  station  at  Berbice  during  the  past  year.  That  increase  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  a great  effort  which  the  people  are  now  making  towards  a new  chapel.  In 
ptany  instances  I was  obliged  to  restrain  their  liberality.  One  incident  occured  W’hich 
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I shall  never  forget.  In  calling  over  the  names,  to  ascertain  how  much  they  could 
give,  1 ha{)pened  to  call  the  name  of  “ Fitzgerald  Matthew.”  “ I am  here,  sir,”  he 
instantly  replied  ; and  at  the  same  time  I saw  him  hobbling  with  his  wooden  leg  out  of 
the  crowd,  to  come  up  to  the  table-pew,  where  I was  standing.  I wondered  what  he 
meant,  for  the  others  answered  to  their  names  without  moving  from  their  places.  I 
was,  however,  forcibly  struck  wdth  his  apparent  earnestness.  On  coming  up,  he  put 
his  hand  into  one  pocket  and  took  out  a handful  of  silver  wrapped  in  paper,  and  said 
with  a lovely  kind  of  abruptness,  “ That’s  for  me,  massa.”  Oh,”  I said,  “ keep 
your  money  at  present,  I don’t  want  it  now  ; I only  wanted  to  know  how  much  you 
could  atford  to  give  ; I wall  come  for  the  money  another  time.”  “ Ah,  massa,”  he 
replied,  “ God’s  work  must  be  done,  and  I may  be  dead  ; ” and  with  that  he  plunged 
his  hand  into  another  pocket  and  took  out  another  handful  of  silver,  and  said,  “That’s 
for  my  idfe,  massa.”  Then  he  put  his  hand  into  a third  pocket,  and  took  out  a some- 
what smaller  parcel,  and  said,  “ That’s  for  my  child,  massa  ; ” at  the  same  time  giving 
me  a slip  of  paper,  which  somebody  had  written  for  him,  to  say  how  much  the  whole 
wms.  It  was  altogether  near  £3 — [^15] — a large  sum  for  a poor  field  negro  with  a 
wooden  leg!  But  his  expression  waste  me  worth  more  than  all  the  money  in  the 
w'orld.  I have  heard  eloquent  preachers  in  England,  and  have  felt,  and  felt  deeply, 
under  their  ministrations,  but  never  have  I been  so  impressed  with  anything  they  have 
said,  as  with  the  simple  expression  of  this  poor  negro.  Let  me  never  forget  it ; let  it 
be  engraved  on  my  heart ; let  it  be  my  motto  in  all  that  I take  in  hand  for  the  cause  of 
Christ — “ God’s  work  must  be  done,  and  I may  be  dead.”  Were  I to  tell  you,  dear 
brethren,  of  all  the  excellent  ^speeches  that  I heard,  and  of  all  the  interesting  scenes 
that  1 witnessed,  in  introducing  this  chapel  business,  I should  soon  fill  a volume. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  machinery  wms  fairly  set  in 
motion,  with  a distinct  understanding  that  it  w'as  to  continue  so  until  its  object  be  ac- 
complished. So  far  it  goes  on  well,  and  brings  at  the  rate  of  £150  sterling  per  month, 
independent  of  pew-rents  and  other  collections.  Hundreds  of  our  people  are  cheerfully 
giving  the  wages  of  one  day  in  the  week  to  God,  and  I have  no  doubt  as  to  their  per- 
severance.”— Rev.  E.  Davies,  Dec.  31,  1840. 


Caffreland  Converts — Missionary  Meeting. — On  the  first  Sabbath  of  June, 
I had  the  very  great  happiness  of  baptizing  fifteen  adult  Caffres  and  six  children.  We 
had  a special  service  for  the  interesting  occasion  of  so  many  Caffres  being  received  at 
once.  The  assembly  w'as  unusually  large.  I publicly  questioned  the  candidates  on  all 
the  fundamental  and  practical  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  answers  were  most  satis- 
factory. The  impression  was  deep  and  solemn  in  no  ordinary  degree.  We  felt  as 
though  the  Lord  were  indeed  with  us.  The  attention  of  the  most  careless  was  com- 
pletely secured.  Hearts  the  most  hardened  and  full  of  enmity  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  which  perhaps  never  before  experienced  one  solemn  impression,  appeared  for  a 
little  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I cannot  but  believe 
that  the  impression  of  that  day  will  remain  on  many  a heart.  0 may  the  dew  of  the 
eternal  Spirit  descend  on  the  precious  seed  of  the  kingdom  then  sown  in  much  weak- 
ness, but  under  a deep  conviction  that  the  Lord  would  cause  it  to  grow.  Macomo  w'as 
much  affected.  I asked  him  what  his  heart  said  when  he  saw  so  many  of  his  people 
casting  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  He  said,  “ his  heart  condemned  him — 
it  was  his  guilty  forgetfulness  that  prevented  him  standing  among  them.” 

We  have  just  had  our  Missionary  meeting ; and  all  present  seemed  to  feel  it  to  be  a 
refreshing  and  encouraging  season.  We  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  children  pre- 
sent. Between  thirty  and  forty  of  them  w'ere  Hottentot  children  : all  the  rest  Cafifes. 
Mrs.  C.  gave  each  of  them  a piece  of  bread,  and  a little  of  what  the  Dutch  very  sig- 
nificantly call  tea-water.  The  young  gentry  appeared  to  approve  of  this  plan  very  much, 
and  the  schools  have  been  well  attended  since.  We  have  collected  during  the  past, 
and  at  our  meeting,  £21.  This  is  a far  greater  sum  than  any  one  could  have  expec-' 
ted.  Considering  our  circumstances,  it  is  quite  an  extraordinary  effort ; and  I am  now 
fully  satisfied  that  this  effort  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 
They  get  by  it  new  objects  of  thought  and  conversation,  and  profitable  desires  spring 
up  in  their  hearts,  and  it  expands  and  elevates  their  minds,  as  well  as  benefits  their 
hearts,  to  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  unison  with  the  whole  family  of  God  throughout 
the  earth. 

One  of  the  Caffres,  whom  I have  just  baptized,  made  a very  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate speech  ; amongst  other  things,  he  said,  “ Our  teacher  tells  us,  and  it  is  true, 
the  service  of  the  mouth  is  nothing;  we  must  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God  ; we  must  give 
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our  hearts  to  him.  Heaven  is  a place  where  we  do  not  go  with  our  feet  (meaning,  we 
cannot  now  go  there  and  be  with  God  in  our  bodies^)  we  go  with  our  souls,  and  are  in 
heaven  with  our  hearts.  Now,  we  lay  down  our  money  here  ; the  money  is  like  a 
thing  that  has  power,  by  which  God  works  to  send  his  word  to  all  nations.  Now,  with 
our  money,  we  must  laydown  our  hearts;  we  must  stoop — be  humble  before  God. 
The  word  of  God  has  power;  it  does  great  things.  There  are  Englishmen  ; there  are 
Hottentots ; here  am  I,  a Caffre,  and  we  are  all  one,  and  seek  one  thing,  by  the 
word  of  God.” 

A Hottentot,  one  of  my  elders,  uttered  one  beautiful  and  important  idea;  he  said, 
“ when  children  work  for  their  parents,  they  do  not  lose  by  it.  They  work  for  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.  They  get  a share  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  us.  If  we  try 
to  send  the  gospel  to  all  men,  we  work  for  a good  Father ; he  does  not,  he  will  never 
let  us  wofk  for  nothing.”  Let  all  members  of  all  churches  feel  these  truths  and  act 
upon  them,  and  we  shall  not  require  any  more  extraordinary  efforts  to  make  up  de- 
ficiences  in  the  funds. — Rev.  H.  Calderwood,  July,  1841. 


N 

Africa — Remarkable  Discovery. — In  Africa  a discovery  has  been  made,  not 
far  from  Boussissi,  of  an  ancient  bridge,  spanning  by  a single  arch  the  stream  of  the 
Oned  Herbiba,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations.  It  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion ; and  a comparison  of  the  cement  used  in  its  construction  with  that  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Hippona,  is  said  to  suggest  an  antiquity  of  not  less  than  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries. 


FROM  RECENT  NUMBERS  OF  THE  LIBERIA  HERALD. 

January,  1842. 

A VISIT  FROM  THE  French  SQUADRON. — We  lately  had  a visit  of  two  French  men- 
of-war.  The  object  in  visiting  the  coast,  is  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  A collateral 
duty  is  to  define  accurately  the  various  headlands  and  capes  as  far  as  Gabon,  prepara- 
tory to  a general  survey  of  the  whole  coast.  We  learned  with  much  pleasure  from  one 
of  the  commanders,  that  the  French  Government  had  commenced  in  good  earnest  the 
work  of  emancipation,  in  their  West  India  possessions.  To  prepare  the  slaves  for  the 
boon  of  full  and  equal  liberty,  efficient  schools  are  established,  and  the  condition  of  the 
.slaves  otherwise  ameliorated,  so  as  gradually  but  speedily  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  to  prepare  them  for  the  privileges  of  freedom.  When  will  the  United 
States  commence  this  preparatory  work  ? ' 

The  slave  trade. — It  is  rumored  that  French  trading  vessel  is  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Cess,  avowing  a determination  to  land  a cargo  at  that  place,  for 
the  purchase  of  slaves.  We  think  however,  it  will  be  a hazardous  experiment.  John 
Bull  has  laid  his  hands  on  New  Cess,  and  will  hardly  allow  the  traffic  to  be  speedily 
opened  there.  We  really  hope  he  will  not.  If  the  trade  shouhl  again  revive  there,  we 
shall  be  thrown  back  upon  our  former  meagre  supply  of  oil. 

African  congress.— There  has  fecentlybeen  a large  congress  of  Chiefs  in  the  Dey 
country.  The  object  avowed  is  the  opening  of  the  path  to  the  interior.  If  so,  the 
Colonial  authorities  might  materially  advance  our  interests,  and  secure  a favorable  in- 
fluence by  having  a deputation  in  the  convention. 

Missionary  movements. — Rev.  Mr.  Canfield  is  at  Settia  Kroo  erecting  his  future 
residence.  Rev.  Mr.  Minor  has  nearly  completed  his  house  at  Taboo,  where  he  ex- 
pects shortly  to  remove,  and  Mr.  James  and  family  occupy  the  station  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson  at  Fishtown. 

Mendi  country. — The  precise  situation  of  the  Mendi  country  is  at  last  definitively 
settled.  It  is  believed  to  be  sixty  miles  in  the  interior  from  Grand  Cape  Mount  and 
Gallenas,  and  believed  further  to  be  comprehended  between  certain  degrees  of  Latitude 
and  a certain  degree  of  Longitude. 

The  fact  is  the  Mendi  and  Cossoo  country  is  the  same,  but  differently  called  by  dif- 
ferent tribes.  And  it  is  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  windward  coast,  and 
Ihe  Cossoo  country  lies  exactly  in  the  rear  from  Sierra  Leone  and  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  Timanee  territory.  The  most  direct  route  for  these  people  is  from  Sierra  Leone. 
23 
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Baptist  mission, — The  Baptist  Mission  at  Edina  has  received  a supply  of  clothing, 
school  books  kc.  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  We  should  be  pleased  to  notice  more  of 
such  thank-offerings  of  generous  individuals. 

Capture  of  a Spanish  schooner  by  the  English. — H.  B,  M.  Ship  Madagas- 
car, Captain  J.  Foote,  the  commanding  officer  on  this  station,  fell  in  with  and  captured 
a Spanish  schooner  off  the  Shebar,  a fe\v  days  ago.  This  vessel  had  just  been  engaged 
with  the  boats  of  the  Bonetta.  The  Bonetta  had  two  men  killed,  and  one  severely 
wounded.  The  Bonetta  has  gone  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  give  such  testimony  as  will 
bring  the  feliovv  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a Hostis^ generis  humani. 

St.  John’s  river. — Some  idea  may’  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  our  colony, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  World,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Madagascar  sent 
her  boats  into  the  St.  John’s  River,  in  quest  of  slavers!  He  probably  mistook  the 
houses  on  the  beach  for  Barracoons  ! 


February  24,  1842. 

The  Kondahs. — We  are  really  at  a loss,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Kondahs.  It 
is  now  some  months  since  they  have  deigned  to  show  us  either  their  faces  or  their  kin- 
dahs.  In  fact,  we  can  tell  nothing  about  them.  The  titular  chief,  to  whose  hands  they 
committed  a nominal  and  unsteady  rule,  after  the  death  of  the  renowmed Boson,  proved 
at  once  his  incapacity  to  govern  their  restless  and  turbulent  spirits,  and  each  one  appear- 
ed to  be  w'andering  in  his  own  way,  doing  just  what  seemed  good  in  his  sight.  There 
was  however,  some  little  show  of  government  kept  up  tor  some  months,  but  at  length, 
the  whole  fabric  seems  to  have  tumbled  into  ruins. 

From  the  time  of  the  sad  event  at  Heddington,  where  the  marauders  received  so 
shameful,  but  merited  a drubbing,  their  visits  became  less  frequent  to  the  Colony,  and 
the  number  at  each  succeeding  visit  manifestly  lessened.  They  appeared  shy  and  timid, 
as  if  conscious  of  having  committed  an  unprovoked  injury,  and  apprehensive  of  further 
punishment.  They  now  appear  to  have  forsaken  us  entirely.  The  question  is,  where 
have  they  gone  ? 

Wherever  they  be,  they  are,  if  practicable,  prosecuting  their  old  and  cherished  avo- 
cation— plundering  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  They  are  shrewd  calculatoi  s — they  have 
long  learned  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  steal  an  article,  and  sell  it  at  a high  price,  than 
it  is  to  purchase  it  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  sell  it  for  a fair  ccnsidera>ion. 

Beyond  Boporah  to  the  North  and  East,  there  lays  an  inviting  field  for  their  adven- 
ture, promising  in  case  of  success  a glorious  harvest.  Boson,  it  is  said,  had  himself 
cast  a longing  look  towards  this  quarter,  and  more  than  once  assayed  to  enter.  He 
however  invariably  met  a repulse,  never  having  been  able  to  penetrate  but  a short  dis- 
tance beyond  his  own  territory.  These  tribes  are  said  to  be  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  gokl, 
ivory,  and  such  fruits  vegetables  and  grain  as  are  found  in  these  regions.  The  country 
is  open,  well  watered  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  One  fact  connected  with  it — namely, 
its  being  open,  affording  them  sites  for  towns  in  large  plains — may  be  in  part  the  cause 
of  Boson’s  defeats.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  Kondah  warfare  lies  in  the  skill  and 
adroitness  in  surprising  and  ambuscade.  They  never  think  of  a manly  and  open'en- 
counter.  There  is  also  but  little  doubt  that  these  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  war- 
like, and  better  prepared  for  either  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  than  those  nearer 
the  seaboard.  Possessing  horses,  they  may  have  a numerous  and  efficient  cavalrj', 
than  which,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  calculated  to  strike  greater  terror  into  a Kon- 
dah army  ; one  tenth  of  which  is  armed  with  muskets,  and  nine  tenths  merely  with 
thongs  to  secure  the  booty. 

It  was  from  these  tribes  that  the  Kondahs  obtained  all  the  cattle,  gold,  and  ivory 
which  they  got  by  fair  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  the  colonial  trade  with  these  people 
would  by  this  time  have  become  extensive  and  profitable,  were  it  not  for  the  selfish 
policy  pursued  by  the  intervening  tribes.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  keep  them  as  ignorant 
of  the  coast  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  trade  in  their  own  hands  by  acting  as  a kind  of 
commercial  channel  between  us.  From  reports  which  have  reached  us  respecting  the  re- 
sources of  this  countiy — and  from  the  fact  that  we  have  occasionally  found  among  them 
a falatah,  whom  we  knew  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  who  are  known  to  be,  as  a body,  the  itine- 
rant merchants  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  we  infer  that  the  tribes  in  the  region  referred  to, 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  both  to  the  North  and  South,  and  probably  witli 
tribes  still  farther  in  the  interior.  There  is  no  doubt  their  gold  and  cattle  reach  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  North,  and  probably  as  far  as  Bambarra  and  Dahomy  on  the  South. 
Their  ivory  and  cloths  have  usually  found  an  outlet  at  Galinas,  Cape  Mount  and  this 
place. 

It  is  among  these  people  that  the  vagrant  Kondahs  are  most  probably  absorbed.  L^n- 
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able  longer  to  pursue  successfully  their  predatory  course,  they  have  dispersed  thein- 
selves  among  these  more  numerous  and  powerlul  tribes,  and  taken  to  a more  nomaidic 
kind  of  life.  If  so,  they  may  yet  become  the  means  of  opening  a more  direct  and  ex- 
tensive communication  between  this  rich  country  and  the  colony. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  closed 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  made  very  careful  inquires  and  have  learned  satisfac- 
torily that  at  no  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  ivory  in  any  large  quantities  to  be  ob- 
tained. A large  quantity  of  ivory  has  been  exported  from  the  colony  within  the  space 
of  a few  months,  but  it  has  been  obtained  from  other  points  along  the  coast,  and  from 
hunters  almost  immediately  on  the  seaboard. 

Awfully  sudden  d'eath. — The  uncertainly  of  life  was  most  alarmingly  inculcated 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Millsburgh,  on  Sabbath  last,  the  13th  inst.  A woman  who  had 
been  engaged  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  family,  had  just  fmished,  and  w-as  placing  a 
dish  on  the  table,  when  suddenly  coughing  she  ruptured  a blood  vessel,  and  died  before 
the  neighbors,  alarmed  by  the  shrieks  of  the  inmates,  could  reach  the  house. 

Died — On  the  15th  inst.,  in  this  place,  Mr.  James  R.  Oliver,  Jr.  In  his  death  we 
have  an  affecting  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  life — a fact  too  often  unheeded.  His 
illness  was  short  and  severe.  Only  a week  before  his  death,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  un- 
commonly good  health — so  much  so,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  around  him. 
He  is  now  in  his  grave,  from  which  he  seems  to  iterate  to  the  young  and  thoughtless, 
the  solemn  admonition  of  the  Savior;  Watch,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 
wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.. 

Improvidence — extravagance. — The  ideas  of  the  bulk  of  men  on  the  above  sub- 
jects, are  as  various  as  they  are  inadequate.  Each  one  defines  improvidence  and  ex- 
travagance by  the  degree  to  which  he  indulges  in  the  articles,  in  w’hich  they  are  inani- 
fested.  We  have  heard  of  men  w'orth  thousands,  who,  wdien  ordered  by  a physician 
f to  take  a few  pennys  worth  of  medicine  to  save  their  lives,  declare  they  could  not  be 
guilty  of  such  extravagance.  But  such  instances  are  rare.  Men  (and  especially  w'e 
Liberians,)  are  more  inclined  to  a criminal  improvidence  and  extravagance,  than  to  a 
sordid  parsimony.  We  can  fix  our  eye  upon  no  one  in  the  colony^  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
penuriousness.  We  appear  to  shun  it  as  deadly  poison — the  bane  not  only  of  respec- 
tability but  of  happiness.  Although  we  might  easily  enumerate  somewhat  above  a 
half  dozen  courses  of  our  improvidence,  yet  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
mentioning  only  one.  This  is  the  article  of — 

Dress.  Here  we  sin  most  egregiously.  Too  often  the  ardour  of  our  people  in  pur- 
suit of  factitious  ornaments  for  their  persons,  has  led  them  into  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Each  one  is  anxious  if  not  to  outdress,  at  least  to  equal  his  neighbour,  in  the 
superiority  of  the  cut  and  fabric  of  his  covering.  Each  lady  is  anxious  that  her  gown 
should  have  more  colors  than  her  neighbor’s.  Mrs.  A.  has  a new  gown,  therefore  Mrs. 
B.  must  have  one,  to  show  that  she  too  can  afford  it.  IMrs.  C.  has  the  latest  fashion, 
therefore  Mrs.  D.  who,  although  she  has  just  completed  a new  one,  with  huge  sleeves 
and  reefed  skiits,  must  have  one  also  because  that  Proteus,  fashion,  has  decreed  an  al- 
teration in  the  make. 

In  following  these  senseless  fashions,  few  stop  to  reflect  whether  they  are  consistent 
in  so  doing,  w^hether  they  can  really  afford  it.  Too  frequently  the  vilest  and  most  dis- 
honest means  are  resorted  to,  to  ir\dulge  this  vain  desire  for  show  and  splendor  in  a 
dress,  and  not  unfrequently  some  henpecked  husbands  have  been  forced  to  expend  the 
last  farthing  for  a party  colored  garment,  which  was  as  much  suited  to  their  condition 
as  a mitre  to  that  of  a clown.  It  were  w'ell  indeed  if  this  was  the  worst  of  the  case. 
Perhaps  the  dress  was  purchased  when  there  was  not  a meal  of  provisions  in  the  house, 
or  the  poor  simpleton  driven  by  one  whom  he  should  control,  to  contract  for  a super- 
fluity, a debt  which  at  the  time  his  judgment  told  him  he  would  not  be  able  to  liquidate. 

There  are  three  things  w^e  should  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  devotees  of  fashion. 
The  first  is — that  an  inordinate  passion  for  this  kind  of  display,  is  an  unequivocal  indi- 
cation of  a little  mind.  Great  minds  despise  it.  The  second  is — consistency.  To 
see  a lady  in  a silk  gown  issue  from  a thatched  hut  on  Sunday,  and  scrambling  for  a 
bunch  of  cassada  on  Monday,  is  horrible  incongruity.  The  third  is — honesty.  The 
man  w’ho  will  in  either  fiis  own,  or  the  Cass'  of  otliers,  for  whom  he  has  to  provide,  in- 
dulge in  needless  superfluity  of  dress,  while  there  are  just  debts  against  him,  he  is  un- 
able to  pay,  is  but  a small  remove  in  the  scale  of  morals  from  him,  w’ho  would  rifle  another’s 
pocket.  The  passion  for  dress  is  gaining  ground  in  our  colony,  and  it  will  assuredly 
bring  a host  of  evils  in  its  train.  In  the  eager  race,  Christians  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting their  obligations  to  their  churches,  and  parents  theirs  to  provide  for  their  children ; 
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and  those  unable  by  honest  means  to  flutter  in  the  gaudy  throngs  of  fashion,  will  not 
stick  at  any  thing  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Millsburg. — This  settlement  is  progressing.  We  paid  it  a visit  a few  days  ago, 
and  were  pleased  to  note  the  evident  favorable  improvement  in  the  manner  and  means 
of  livinc*’.  Allowing  for  the  extra  effort  which  had  been  most  probably  made  to  meet 
the  occasion  (it  being  quarterly-meeting)  there  was  certainly  greater  profusion  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  we  ever  witnessed  before  on  a similar  occasion. 
The  people  are  better  contented  and  more  elated  with  hopes  of  the  future,  than  in  any 
past  time.  As  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  they  have  gone  into  the  sugar  business 
and  from  the  success  of  their  inexperienced  efforts  the  past  year,  they  seem  confident 
of  hereafter  doing  the  thing  handsomely!  Eev.  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  manual  labor  farm 
of  the  M.  E.  Mission  at  White  Plains  will  make  4000  pounds,  and  Mr.  Willis  has 
made  1000  pounds.  All  this  has  been  done  with  an  inefficient  temporary  affair  of  a 
mill  which  they  borrowed  from  Mr.  Moore.  Other  persons  have  made  enough  for 
their  own  use  during  the  coming  year,  and  they  have  all  reserved  enough  cane  for  the 
next  planting.  The  sugar  is  of  good  quality,  well  granulated  and  heavy  body.  This 
much  will  be  saved  to  the  colony. 

A CARAVAN. — A caravan  of  Kondahs  and  Mandingoes  has  lately  paid  us  a visit.  It 
brought  a fair  quantity  of  wood,  ivory  and  cloths.  The  Kondahs,  especially,  complain 
loudly  of  the  impediment,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  slave  trade  at  Cape  Mount  and 
Gallinas.  They  say  a koffle  of  some  20  or  30  slaves  sent  from  Boporah  has  been 
waiting  at  Cape  Mount  more  than  a month,  but  has  been  unable  to  find  a market. 
They  assign  that  as  the  reason  why  they  have  come  in  with  wood  and  ivory  to  look  a 
little  tobacco  for  smoke,  and  powder  for  kill  meat. 


- March  17th. 

Arrival  of  his  excellency  the  governor. — On  Monday,  the  28th,  ultimo,  His 
Excellency,  Gov.  J.  J.  Roberts,  arrived  in  the  colonial  schooner  Regulus,  from  his 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  leeward  settlements.  His  departure  from  the  Regulus  was 
announced  by  a salute  from  the  vessel,  and  at  9 o’clock  the  succeeding  morning,  he 
was  congratulated  on  his  appointment  by  a salute  of  21  guns  from  Central  Fort. 


Dinner  to  governor  Roberts. — When  the  Commission  reached  this  place,  His 
Excellency  wms  at  the  leewmrd.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  its  arrival  transpired,  proposals 
were  made  by  some  of  his  political  and  private  friends  to  invite  him  to  a dinner  on  his 
return.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made.  A subscription  was  opened  and  tickets 
issued  at  four  dollars  each.  Each  subscriber  wms  allowed  to  take  two  ladies  to  a party  to 
be  given  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  dinner.  On  Friday,  the  fourth  instant,  the 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  a substantial  and  elegant  dinner.  The  table  was  laid  in  the 

f overnment.gardeii,  under  a canopy  formed  for  the  occasion.  In  vain  did  Sol  assay  to 
art  his  askant  rays  beneath  the  cool  retreat.  The  managers  all  provident  of  comfort, 
had  provided  against  every  annoyance.  For  a defence  against  the  burning  .phase  of 
the  sun,  a screen  composed  of  American  and  Colonial  flags  was  suspended  carelessly 
from  the  canopy,  which  while  it  effectually  protected  from  heat,  waved  gracefully  to 
the  passing  breeze  and  formed  a tasteful  drapery  to  the  Whole. 

Here,  protected  alike  from  gazing  eyes  and  longing  throats,  with  ample  room,  the 
gentlemen  appeared  to  rise  to  the  very  acme  of  enjoyment  in  the  “ feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.” 

Colonel  John  N.  Lewis  presided,  supported  by  Major  Yates  on  his  right.  There  were 
some  toasts  drank,  one  of  which  is  so  good,  we  will  venture  to  record  it.  It  was  by 
Mr.  Cijilee. 

Pointing  to  the  American  and  Colonial  flags  at  his  back,  he  said : “ The  stars  and 
the  cross.  The  stars  announced  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  tlve  cross  the  redemption  of 
mankind.”  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Liberian  flag  bears  the  cross.  The  ffentle- 
men  arose  at  6 o’clock  p.  m.  and  at  7 reassembled  with  the  ladies  at  government  nouse. 
The  party  was  large  but  highly  agreeable.  The  inspiration  of  the  presence  of  ladies, 
kept,  as  usual,  the  ball  of  innocent  mirth  and  gayety  constantly  moving,  and  it  was 
eleven  o’clock  before  the  party  commenced  to  retire. 

African  Coffee. — It  is  stated,  we  believe,  by  our  friend  Doctor  Johnson  of  Bassa 
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Cove,  in  a letter  to  Honorable  S.  Wilkeson,  that  the  average  production  of  the  African 
tree  is  five  pounds.  This  may  be  the  average  production  of  one  species  of  the  African 
tree.  There  is  another  and  the  best  kind,  which  yields  triple  quantity.  Our  triend 
Mars  has  a tree  standing  near  his  house,  from  which  he  gathered  in  one  season,  two 
and  a half  bushels  in  the  husk,  which  weighed,  when  cleansed  and  dried,  seventeen 
pounds  and  two  ounces.  Can  any  one  inform  us  what  is  the  average  produce  of  a tree, 
in  the  West  Indies  ? 

Not  quite. — In  an  American  paper  of  late  date,  we  find  “ Mr.  Teage  died  at  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  13th  of  August  last.”  We  admit  that  we  are  sometimes  fond  of  notoriety; 
but  we  are  not  dead  yet,  although  much  exhausted  {torn  depletion.  It  rests  with  our  sub- 
scribers to  revive  us  by  timely  application  of  their  arrearages. 


From  the  Friend  of  Jfrica. 

Partial  renewal  of  the  Niger  Expedition. — By  letters  from  Ascension, 
dated  February  7th,  we  learn  the  Albert  had  rejoined  her  consort,  the  Wilberforce,  at 
that  island,  on  the  28th  of  January.  Although  several  of  her  officers  and  crew  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  African  fever,  no  further  cases  of  mortality  had  occurred 
on  board,  and  we  may  venture  to  hope,  that  the  pure  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  have  long 
since  restored  the  invalids  to  their  wonted  health. 

In  consequence  of  reports  which  had  reached  Ascension,  relative  to  the  model-farm, 
(but  which  are  too  vague  and  uncertain  for  us  to  notice  at  present,)  Captain  William 
Allen,  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Trotter,  had  determined 
to  take  the  Wilberforce  to  Fernando  Po,  with  a view  to  prepare  either  her  or  the  Soudan, 
or,  if  deemed  expedient,  both  vessels  to  re-ascend  the  Niger.  It  was  Captain  Allen ’s 
intention  to  sail  from  Ascension  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  river 
about  the  beginning  of  April. 

Thus,  whilst  we  in  England  have  been  debating  the  question  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  renewing  the  expedition,  the  brave  men  who  are  most  nearly  concerned  in 
its  solution  have  settled  it  already  in  the  affirmative.  Whatever  be  the  final  results  of 
their  perseverance,  we  imagine  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about  the  spirit  which 
actuates  them. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Muller,  the  cliaplain,  to  a friend  in  England,  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Record  newspaper.  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a Christian 
minister.  May  God  protect  the  writer  and  his  noble-minded  companiofis  : 

“Ascension,  Februarv  7,  1842. 

“ I sit  down  to  write  a few'  lines  to  you,  before  w'e  leave  this  place  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers ; not  that  I wish  to  pray  by  pToxy, 
but  because  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible  to  pray  for  each  other.  Please  to  tell  my 
friends  at  Islington,  that  they  do  the  same,  for  I can  assure  you,  if  I had  not  the  con- 
fidence that  our  God  and  Saviour  hears  and  answ'ers  prayers,  and  that  He  who  has  de- 
livered me  from  sickness  and  death  on  our  first  attempt  to  go  up  the  Niger,  will  and 
can  deliver  us  the  second  time  also ; if  I had  not  this  confidence,  I would  withdraw'  from 
the  expedition  and  go  home.  ‘But  for  all  this,  I will  be  inquired  of^  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore,  let  all  who  call  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  love  Him,  and  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom,  let  them  all  remember  us  in  their  prayers,  that  the  Lord  may 
deal  bountifully  with  His  servants,  and  deliver  us  out  of  all  trouble. — In  hurry, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“T.  MULLER” 

/ 

Emigration  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Badagry. — In  ihe  Friend  of  Africa,  (No. 12) 
some  notice  was  taken  of  a negro  named  James  Fergusson,  who,  with  a number  of  his 
countrymen,  had  returned  to  their  native  place,  Badagry,  and  had  induced  the  heathen 
governor  to  join  him  in  a request  for  a missionary.  This  was  early  in  1841.  Since  that 
time  these  extraordinary  men  have  continued  to  emigrate,  and  in  a letter  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dove,  dated  November  24th,  1841,  we  find  the  following  account  of  this  inter- 
esting movement : 

“The  liberated  Africans  have  no  desire  to  leave  their  native  soil.  Hundreds  have 
already  left  our  colony  for  Badagry,  (once  a noted  place  for  the  slave  trade,)  and  hun- 
dreds more  aie  on  the  tip-toe.  They  are  begging  us  to  send  a missionary  with  themto  Bad- 
agry. The  Akus  have  purchased  tw’o  prize  vessels,  (captured  slavers,)  and  they  are 
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just  about  to  purchase  a third.  They  have  taken  down  elementary  school  books,  slates, 
bibles,  and  testaments,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a beginning  in  that  heathen  land. 
The  liberated x\fricans  have  commenced  a subscription  among  themselves,  to  enable  the 
Committee  (of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,)  to  send  missionaries  io  iheir  own, 
their  native  land.  One  has  given  seven  guineas,  another  five,  some  two,  and  others 
one.  1 find  they  have  raised  already  nearly  the  sum  of  seventy-five  pounds  ; but  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Our  income  from  this  source  will,  I hope,  this  year  exceed  one 
hundred  pounds.  Thank  the  Lord,  Sierra  Leone  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  a failure  1” 
On  this  statement  a comment  is  needless. — Friend  of  .Africa. 


ANNIVERSARY  HYMN. 

For  the  Anniversary  of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society. 

' BY  MRS.  L.  II.  SIGOURNEY. 

They  who  would  found  a realm 
On  Afric’s  torrid  plain. 

Should  nerve  their  spirits  for  the  weight 
Of  toil,  and  care,  and  pain. 

Sustain  each  adverse  shock, 

With  strength  that  ne’er  can  fail. 

And  like  the  sires  of  Plymouth  Rock, 

Look  heavenward,  and  prevail. 

They,  who  the  cross  would  rear, 

' Where  Niger’s  waters  flow. 

And  see  it  chase  the  torturing  tear. 

Of  ignorance  and  woe  ; 

And  mark  ils  radiance  light 
Sahara’s  darkest  sky. 

And  heal  that  burning  serpent’s  bile 
By  which  the  heathen  die ; 

Must  make  the  Saviour’s  prayer. 

Their  talisman  of  fame. 

His  armour  on  their  spirits  w'ear. 

And  conquer  in  His  name. 


METHODIST  MISSION  IN  LIBERIA. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  our  purpose,  to  present  a brief  view  of  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  several  Christian  missions  in  Libe- 
ria. Thus  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  materials. 
We  are  indebted,  however,  to  a distinguished  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  for  the  following  brief  sketch  of  its  missionary  operations  in 
the  Colony,  and  will  merely  add  by  way  of  introduction,  that  the  la- 
mented Rev.  George  Cookman,  some  years  before  the  first  movement 
of  the  General  Conference  on  the  subject  of  African  missions,  addressed 
a letter  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  avowing  his  wish  to  engage  personally 
in  the  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa,  and  making  sundry  inquiries  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  might  accomplish  his  object.  The  letter  was  re- 
markably interesting  and  eloquent,  and  when  published  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Tliere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  awakened  the  Methodist  church 
to  a sense  of  the  importance  of  missions  in  Africa,  and  that  although  its 
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excellent  autlior  (for  reasons  sufficient)  never  executed  his  purpose,  the 
sentiment  and  motives  which  animated  him,  passed  from  his  own  to  many 
other  hearts.  We  learn  that  a concise  view  of  African  missions  (includ- 
ing those  of  Liberia)  has  recently  appeared  in  the  London  Missionary  Re- 
gister, which  we  hope  at  an  early  day,  to  transfer  to  our  columns. 

Contributions  towards  the  history  of  the  Liberia  Mission  on  the  Wes- 
tern coast  of  Af  rica,  under  the  care  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

As  early  as  the  year  1828,  the  general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a mission  at  Liberia,  regarding  the 
Colony  as  opening  a door  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa,  and  they  for- 
mally requested  the  bishops  to  take  action  in  the  premises.  By  the  epis- 
copal letter  addressed  to  the  conference  of  1832,  it  appears  that  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  had  delayed  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
but  a renewed  recommendation  of  the  object  being  unanimously  made  by 
that  body,  measures  were  taken  for  an  immediate  appointment  of  a mission- 
ary. This  step  was  urged  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  the  bishops 
at  the  general  conference  of  1832,  by  a committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  Dr.  Reese,  President  of  the  society, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Howe,  one  of  the  managers,  having  been  delegated  by 
the  society  to  be  the  bearers  of  a memorial  to  that  body,  praying  for  the 
appointment  of  a missionary  to  Africa,  and  pledging  their  exertions  and 
funds  exclusively  for  its  support. 

This  Young  Men’s  Missionary  Society  had  been  re-organized  in  the 
year  1830,  with  the  express  view  to  bring  about  a mission  to  Liberia  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  general  conference  of  1828. 
And  having  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  whole  church, 
they  were  successful  in  awakening  a general  interest  in  its  behalf.  In 
these  efforts  the  society  were  greatly  aided  by  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  who,  after  eloquently  urging 
the  claims  of  Africa  on  the  church,  laid  himself  upon  the  altar,  and  offered 
to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  work  by  becoming  himself  the  missionary,  if  the 
authorities  of  the  church  would  appoint  him.  Ills  appointment  would 
have  been  urged  upon  the  bishops  to  whom  the  memorial  of  the  society 
was  presented,  had  not  the  committee  found  on  their  arrival,  that  a pro- 
test had  preceded  them  from  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  University,  ex- 
pressing strong  disapproval  of  the  removal  of  Dr.  Fisk  from  his  post  of 
usefulness,  and  urging  the  selection  of  some  other  missionary  for  Africa. 
Accordingly,  the  bishops  after  mature  deliberation  appointed  the  Rev. 
Melville  B.  Cox,  missionary  to  Liberia  on  the  15th  of  May,  1832,  this 
gentleman  having  solicited  the  appointment,  and  being  deemed  every  way 
qualified  for  the  office. 

It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  October  following  that  Mr.  Cox  was  enabled 
to  embark  for  the  Colony,  and  the  voyage  being  unusually  protracted,  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Monrovia  until  the  8th  of  March  1833,  Avhen  he  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  work.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  attended 
the  first  camp  meeting  ever  held  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  had 
been  appointed  at  Caldwell.  He  projected  a number  of  mission  stations 
an  the  different  settlements  adjacent  to  the  Colony,  and  on  the  6th  of  April, 
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opened  a Sabbath  School  with  seventy  children  at  Monrovia.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  April  9th,  he  fully  organized  the  M.  E.  church,  by 
the  formal  adoption  of  the  articles  of  religion,  discipline,  &c.  on  the  part 
of  the  preachers  and  brethren  among  the  colonists  who  were  attached  to 
the  denomination  before  their  emigration  from  America.  He  purchased 
the  missionary  premises  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Swiss  missiona- 
ries who  had  preceded  him,-  but  which  had  been  vacated  by  their  death. 

As  early  as  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Cox  suffered  an  attack  of  the  African 
fever,  which  after  partial  convalescence  and  relapses,  terminated  his  valua- 
ble life  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1833,  so  that  he  fell  a martyr  to  his  work  after 
little,  more  than  three  months’  service  in  the  mission.  In  anticipation  of 
this  event  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  America,  he  desired  that  it 
might  be  written  on  his  tomb  stone  as  an  epitaph,  “ Let  thousands  fall 
before  Africa  be  given  up.”  A monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Monrovia,  by  the  friends  of  the  mission  in  Boston,  which  his  succes- 
sor caused  to  be  transported  and  placed  over  his  grave. 

At  the  urgent  call  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox  for  more  laborers,  which  he 
reiterated  in  ^11  his  letters,  the  Rev.  Rufus  Spaulding  and  Samuel  O. 
Wright  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Sophronia  Farrington,  a female  teacher, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  6th  of  November,  1833,  and  arrived  at  Monrovia 
on  the  1st  of  January^  1834.  In  a very  few  weeks,  however,  all  of  them 
were  prostrated  by  the  African  fever,  and  Mrs.  Wright  fell  its  victim  on 
the  4th  of  February,  and  her  husband  soon  after,  both  of  them  being  buried 
side  by  side  with  the  sainted  Cox.  Mr.  Spaulding  and  his  wife  having 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  disease  as  to  disable  them  from  further  use- 
fulness, were  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States,  leaving  Miss  Far- 
rington, the  female  teacher,  as  the  only  survivor  in  the  mission.  The  la- 
bors of  all  these  servants  of  the  church  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
in  Africa,  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  colonists,  notwithstanding  the 
short  time  they  were  privileged  to  work. 

Early  in  1835,  the  Rev.  John  Seys  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Liberia  mission,  and  in  1836,  Rev.  J.  B.  Barton  was  sent  out  to  his  help. 
Mr.  Seys,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Barton  were  all  attacked  with  the  fever  of  the 
climate,  and  suffered  much  from  frequent  relapses.  They  nevertheless 
labored  zealously  and  successfully,  enlisting  in  their  service  the  colored 
preachers  among  the  colonists  who  were  qualified  for  the  work,  and  with 
this  aid  they  were  enabled  to  open  a mission  among  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colony,  erect  one  or  more  churches,  and  establish  a 
manual  labor  school  at  Millsburg. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Seys  returned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  with  the  view’'  to  obtain  more  help  in  the  mis- 
sion, and  after  a short  season  returned  to  Africa,  taking  with  him  the  Rev. 
Squire  Chase,  and  Rev.  George  S.  Brown,  the  latter  a colored  local 
preacher,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  mission.  In  the  following  June,  1837, 
two  female  teachers  were  sent  out,  Mrs.  AVilkins'  and  Miss  Beers,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Dr.  S.  M.  E.  Goheen  in  the  capacity  of  missionary 
physician,  the  health  of  the  missionaries  demanding  this  appointment  as  a 
duty  which  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Chase  was  obliged 
to  return  in  a few  months  by  the  utter  failure  of  his  health.  The  rest  of 
the  missionaries,  however,  escaped  the  acclimating  fever,  and  diligently 
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entered  upon  their  work.  In  tlie  year^l838,  Mr.  Seys  had  in  this  held, 
fifteen  missionaries  white  and  colored,  besides  seven  school  teachers. 
And  in  the  fall  of  that  year  at  his  urgent  request,  Mr.  J.  S.  Burton  was 
sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a classical  school  at  Monrovia,  as  also  Mr.  W. 
J.  Payne  as  printer  to  the  mission.  In  March,  1839,  the  hrst  No.  of  a 
mission  newspaper  entitled,  Africa’s  Luminary  was  issued  at  Monrovia, 
edited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seys,  and  printed  in  a neat  and  creditable  manner,  by 
means  of  a press  anfl  types  which  the  Missionary  Board  had  sent  out  for 
the  purpose.  The  Rev.  W.  Stocker,  an  additional  missionary  was  also 
sent  out  with  the  last  mentioned  expedition,  but  he  soon  after  fell  a victim 
to  the  climate,  as  did  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  who  left  a youthful  wife 
and  infant  child,  who  have  since  returned  to  the  United  States. 

During  this  year,  1838,  Mr.  Seys  opened  a mission  at  Heddington,  a 
native  town,  which  he  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Brown, 
whose  labors  among  the  natives  have  been  signally  useful,  and  since  that 
time  another  native  mission  has  been  established  in  a town  called  Roberts- 
ville  not  far  distant  from  Heddington.  This  latter  place  was  lately  the 
scene  of  a warlike  onset  by  a number  of  native  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  with 
some  four  hundred  cannibals,  who  were  only  repulsed  by  the  utmost 
bravery  and  military  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  missionary  and 
a few  who  were  with  him  at  the  time  of  this  desperate  assault,  and  who 
with  him  fought  for  their  lives.  The  timely  interposition  of  Gov.  Bu- 
chanan and  the  military  of  the  Colony  under  his  command,  who  hastened 
to  the  protection  of  the  settlement,  has  secured  the  peace  of  that  portion 
of  the  country ; which  was  more  readily  effected,  by  reason  of  the  terror 
infused  into  the  natives  by  the  death  of  their  blood-thirsty  chief,  who  fell 
in  the  slaughter,  which  accompanied  their  defeat,  by  the  arms  of  Brown 
and  his  companions. 

During  the  years  1840,  and  1841,  misunderstandings  between  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Seys  and  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  of  the  M.  E.  church,  pending  which  Mr.  Seys  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  having  been  obliged  to  bring  his  wife  hither, 
by  reason  of  her  declining  health.  Meanwhile  Gov.  Buchanan  has  been 
called  away  by  death,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Burton,  principal  of  the  classical^ 
school  of  the  mission,  has  also  fallen  at  his  post.  During  Mr.  Seys’s 
continuance  in  the  United  States  which  is  still  protracted,  the  temporary 
superintendence  of  the  mission  has  been  committed  to  Rev.  Squire  Chase, 
who  has  gone  the  second  time  to  this  field  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pingree  as  his  assistant,  and  also  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Brown  of  Hed- 
dington, who  has  been  on  a visit  to  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
who  also  returns  to  her  work  as  teacher  of  a female  school  amon^  the 
natives. 

At  the  last  advices  from  the  Colony, ~Gov.  Roberts,  the  successor  of 
Gov.  Buchanan,  w'as  conducting  the  civil  government  very  satisfactorily; 
there  was  a better  state  of  feeling  among  the  colonists  in  relation  to  the 
recent  topics  of  controversy,  and  the  mission  of  the  M.  E.  church  Avas 
still  flourishing  both  in  the  colonial  settlements  and  amoilig  the  natives. 
May  we ‘not  hope  that  the  recent  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  S. 
Chase  may  strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of 
education  and  religion  in  the  Colony,  and  that  the  work  so  happily  begun 
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may  go  on  and  prosper.  The  Colonization  and  missionary  work  are  of 
kindred  character,  each  is  a Christian  enterprise,  impelled  by  love  to 
God  and  man,  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  henceforth  both  will  harmoniously 
co-operate  in  blessing  in  Africa  with  the  return  of  her  long  lost  children, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  to  which  the  mil- 
lions of  that  continent  have  been  so  long  strangers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  May  26  and  27,  the  following 
t)fHcers  were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing  : viz. 

Hon.  William  B.  Bannister,  President. 

Hon.  S.  Greenleaf,  Rev.  L.  Woods,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,' R.  A. 
Chapman,  Esq.  Vice  Presidents. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dea.  E.  Kimball,  Treasurer. 

John  H.  Pray,  Esq.  Auditor. 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.,  Rev.  G.  W.  Blagden, 
Rev.  William  Hague,  Albert  Fearing,  Esq.,  Rev  Parsons  Cook,  Rev.  B. 
B.  Edwards,  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  Rev.  William  M.  Rogers,  Managers. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Zion  Harris, 
who  has  been  a citizen  of  Liberia  for  about  thirteen  years.  Two  adjourn- 
ed meetings  were  held,  to  hear  statements  from  them  concerning  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Society  and  its  colonies.  Mr.  Harris  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine,  his  father-in-law,  to  the  Colony  in  1829.  Mr. 
Erskine  died  within  a year  or  two  of  his  arrival  in  the  Colony.  On  his 
death  bed,  he  solemnly  charged  his  son-in-law,  if  he  should  ever  be  able, 
to  re-visit  the  United  States,  and  conduct  his  remaining  children  and  rela- 
tives to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  Some  months  since,  Mr.  Harris,  for 
th6  first  time,  found  it  practicable  to  perform  this  interesting  duty.  AVhen 
here,  he  had  visited  Tennessee,  collected  his  relatives  and  others  desirous  of 
emigrating,  to  the  number  of  eighty-three,  and  conducted  them  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  they  were  awaiting  the  time  of  their  embarkation.  Some  of 
his  relatives,  and  many  of  the  other  emigrants,  were  in  slavery  at  the  time 
of  his.  arrWal.  One  brother-in-law  he  was  obliged  to  purchase.  The 
others  wqife  emancipated  freely.  The  party  was  to  sail  in  the  Mariposa, 
which  sailed  from  Ne^v  Orleans  for  Norfolk  on  the  9lh  with  about 
one  hundred  emigrants  onboard.  Of  those  who  sail  from  New  Orleans, 
eighty  were  emancipated  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  McDonogh,  and  are 
expected  to  be  an  iu<commonly  vaulable  acquisition  to  the  Colony.  Many 
of  the  friends  of  thbrlat^  - Venerable  Dr.  Blackburn  will  recollect  his  intef- 
estirig  account  of  his  Vi’sitr,,?several  years  since,  to  Mr.  McDonogh’s  plan- 
tation, where  these  person^  were  even  then  in  the  process  of  education 
for  usefulness  in  Liberia, 

STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  COLONY. 

Mr,  Harris  estimates  the  number  of  Colonists  at  Liberia  at  about  five 
thousand.  Dr  Hall,  a very  cautious  man,  by  no  means  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion, estimates  them  at  four  thousand.  It  is  not  certain  whether  either  or 
' both  of  these  estimates  include  the  Maryland  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas, 
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the  population  of  which,  by  the  last  report,  was  550.  In  the  Liberia 
colonies  are  25  churches,  to  each  of  wiiich  a school  is  attached.  Chil- 
dren of  the  colonists,  of  a suitable  age,  are  generally  at  school.  A very- 
large  proportion  of  the  adults  are  communicants  in  the  several  churches. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  are  about  ten  thousand  native  Afri- 
cans. Many  of  them  resided  there  when  the  colony  was  founded,  and 
have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  and  their  territory  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  a regular  government.  Others 
have  come  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  some  of  them  from  a great 
distance,  because  they  have  heard  that  there  is  no  slavery  there.  Before 
the  Colony  was  founded.  Cape  Messurado,  its  principal  port,  was  a notori- 
ous slave  mart ; and  some  of  the  chiefs  in  the  interior,  back  of  the  Colony, 
are  even  now  among  the  most  ferocious  and  persevering  kidnappers  in 
Africa.  To  avoid  being  seized  and  sold,  many  of  their  people  have  fled 
to  the  Colony,  and  obtained  permission  to  settle  there.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  its  laws,  and  when  sufficiently  educated,  entitled  to  all  the  political 
privileges  of  citizens. 

Among  these  native  Africans,  several  Christian  missions  are  in  success- 
ful operation.  A considerable  number  of  them  have  become  communi- 
cants in  the  mission  churches.  Many  of  their  children  are  in  the  mission 
schools.  Others  of  their  children  are  placed  in  the  families  of  the  colo- 
nists for  education,  and  attend  the  common  schools  of  the  Colony.  The 
arts,  comforts  and  habits  of  civilized  life  are  making  steady  progress  among 
them,  and  some  of  them  already  have  good  houses  and  promising  farms. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  missions  could  not  safely  be  attempt- 
ed. Small  tribes  might  be  found,  who  would  be  glad  of  missions  and 
schools  ; but  the  slave-trading  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  would  soon  massacre 
the  missionaries,  and  seize  and  sell  their  pupils.  Boys  and  girls  of  suit- 
able age  for  a mission  school,  are  always  regarded  by  a slave  hunter  as 
his  best  game  ; and  nothing  could  accomodate  those  wretches  better,  than 
gathering  such  children  into  companies  of  50  or  100,  away  from  the  pro- 
tection of  their  parents,  and  without  a military  force  to  defend  them. 

Such  was  tlie  cause  of  the  attack  on  Heddington,  one  of  the  missionary 
stations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony.  Of  this  battle,  Mr.  Harris 
gave  a very  particular  account,  which  was  heard  with  deep  interest.  As 
this  affair  has  been  most  grossly  misrepresented,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a brief  history  of  it. 

The  station  called  Heddington  appears  to  have  been  located  at  some 
distance  from  the  colonial  settlements,  and  near  the  borders  of  some  of  the 
slave-trading  trffies.  A mission  house  and  house  of  worship  had  been 
built,  a promising  school  had  been  gathered,  some  of  the  youth  in  which 
came  from  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  and  a church  of  native 
converts  had  been  gathered.  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  a carpenter,  had  been 
employed  to  build  the  house  of  worship ; and  being  in  want  of  timber,  had 
obtained  permission  to  cut  down  trees,  if  he  dared,  in  the  neighboring 
“ devil  bush,”  or  consecrated  grove  where  the  devil  was  supposed  to 
dwell.  Knowing  that  the  devil  who  sometimes  issued  from  that  grove, 
was  only  a mock  one,  made  by  a few  who  were  in  the  secret  to  frighten 
women  and  children  into  obedience,  he  used  his  privilege  fearlessly  ; and 
this  result  was,  that  in  that  neighborhood  the  'superstition  of  the  devil 
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bush  lost  its  power.  Mr.  Harris  remained  there  for  some  time,  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  mission,  and  his  wife,  who  is  a well  educated  woman,  as  a 
teacher.  WJiile  he  was  there,  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  informed 
by  a friend  at  some  distance  inland,  that  Goterah  had  determined  to  pome 
at  the  next  “ death,”  of  the  moon,  destroy  the  village,  kill  and  eat  the 
“god-men,”  seize  the  scholars  as  slaves,  and  carry  off  the  mission  pro- 
perty as  plunder.  This  Goterah  was  a mercenary  warrior  and  slave- 
catcher,  born  several  hundred  miles  from  the  coast;  but  he  had  come  into 
that  region  for  the  sake  of  more  constant  employment ; and  he  practised 
hiring  himself  out,  with  his  follawers,  to  go  on  any  expedition  of  blood 
and  pillage  for  which  any  chief  might  desire  his  services.  He  had  of  late 
been  in  the  service  of  Gatumba,  the  king  of  the  Mendians,  who  have  lately 
become  so  well  known  among  us,  and  one  of  the  “ Amistead  captives,” 
had  belonged  to  Goterah’s  band,  as  has  been  ascertained  since  their  return 
to  Africa.  Mr.  Harris  knew  Goterah’s  character.  He  had  seen  him  in 
the  interior ; had  seen  his  pot  of  rice  with  slices  of  cooked  human  flesh  on 
it,  for  his  dinner,  and  his  store  of  dried  human  flesh,  preserved  for  future 
eating.  He  had  also  seen  the  sites  of  more  than  thirty  towns  which  he 
had  laid  waste.  He  therefore  expected  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat;  and  as 
Mr.  Brown,  the  missionary,  who  had  been  but  a short  time  in  Africa, 
thought  it  an  idle  tale,  and  there  were  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a re- 
moval from  the  scene  of  danger,  he  procured  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  settlements  for  his  defence.  One  night  between  the  “death”  of  the 
old  moon  and  the  appearance  of  the  new,  as  it  drew  towards  day-break,  a 
horrible  war  shout  announced  the  arrival  of  Goterah,  with  several  hun- 
dreds of  his  followers.  They  brought  a kettle  with  them,  in  which  to 
boil  the  missionaries  for  breakfast.  The  native  allies  of  the  mission  fled 
at  the  first  alarm.  Mr.  Harris  began  to  follow  them  ; but  as  he  could  not 
leave  his  wife  and  pupils  to  the  pleasure  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the 
mission  house,  which  there  were  now  only  four  or  five  to  defend.  The  at- 
tack commenced.  Mr.  Brown  and  another  was  wounded  early  in  the 
contest.  As  there  was  a good  supply  of  loaded  muskets  and  ball  car- 
tridges, a brisk  fire  was  kept  up  against  the  enemy  till  near  day-break, 
when  Goterah,  perceiving  how  few  its  defenders  were,  called  on  his  men 
to  carry  the  mission  house  by  storm,  and  was  rushing  in  the  door,  sword 
in  hand,  when  a ball  from  Mr.  Harris’  musket  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  followers  fell  back,  and  soon  after,  fearing  that  a re-inforcement  was 
coming  from  the  Colony,  retreated,  carrying  with  them  at  least  twenty- 
five  of  their  companions  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  news  of  Goterah’s 
death  was  heard  with  joy  throughout  the  whole  region;  and  men  came 
more  than  two  hundred  miles,  to  see  and  thank  the  man  who  had  slain 
that  monster.  On  learning  the  particulars  and  result  of  the  battle,  the  na- 
tives believed  that  they  could  see  the  hand  of  an' overruling  providence  in 
it,  and  avowed  their  convictions  that  the  “ America  man’s  God  is  God  for 
true.”  Mr.  Harris’  manner  in  giving  a minute  and  graphic  account  of 
this  contest,  was  not  that  of  a boastful  hero,  uttering  his  own  praise,  but 
that  of  a man  who  had  been  mercifully  carried  through  a painful  trial,  of 
which  he  had  no  desire  to  see  the  repetition. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  coast,  for  about  300  miles,  belongs  to  the 
Colony.  Here,  the  slave  trade  is  strictly  prohibited.  By  the  laws  of 
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the 'Colony,  intercourse  with  slavers,  is  a crime ; and  the  property  of 
slavers  found  on  shore  or  within  the  waters  of  the  colony,  is  to  be  confis- 
cated. As  this  coast  was  formerly  a favorite  haunt  of  slavers,  and  as  its 
position  and  the  character  of  some  of  the  inland  tribes  renders  the  tempta- 
tion great,  a contraband  trade  is  sometimes  attempted  in  defiance  of  law  ; 
but  such  attempts  seldom  escape  detection  and  defeat. 

The  business  of  the  Colony  suffers  from  want  of  capital;  as  nearly  all 
the  colonists  have  been  entirely  penniless  within  less  than  twenty  years, 
and  were  indebted  to  charity  for  the  expense  of  their  passage.  A great 
impulse  would  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  if  capitalists  in 
America  would,  by  forming  partnerships  with  colonists  or  otherwise,  fur- 
nish the  means  of  more  enlarged  operations,  especially  in  the' cultivation 
of  coffee,  sugar  and  cotton.  Some  of  the  emigrants,  however,  carried 
with  them  property  enough  to  place  them  above  embarrassment;  and 
others  are  slowly  but  steadily  acquiring  it.  ^ 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  intelligence  received  from  the  colony.  In- 
telligence received  from  different  parts  of  this  State,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  since,  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  this  enterprise. 
An  agent,  of  high  character,  is  expected  soon  to  visit  several  parts  of  this 
State  ; giving  a preference  to  those  parts  where  auxiliary  societies  or  other 
friends  may  request  his  aid. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to,  and  receipts  by,  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  from  the  ^4:th  July,  to  the  2ith  August  1842. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stockbridge,  Remitted  by  the  Rev  J.  Clark,  the  annual  collection  in  his 
congregation,  - - - - - - - - 13  00 

Warehain,  Remitted  by  P.  M.  annual  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Notts’ 
congregation,  - - - - - . - 10  00  23  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Collected  by  J.  K.  Davis,  agent : 

Stonnington,  Annual  collection  in  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards’  congregation, 

^56  44,  G.  Trumbull  on  account  of  L.  M.,  $10,  - - - 66  44 

Mystic,  Annual  collection  in  Rev.  S.  Ely’s  church,  $8  44,  donations  in 
Mystic,  $14,  - - - - - - - - 22  44 

Fairfield,  Annual  collection  of  the  1st  Congregational  Society,  - 13  50 

Hartford,  Connecticut  Auxiliary  Society,  per  Seth  Terry,  Treasurer,  18  85  121  23 

NEW  YORK. 

Collected  by  J;  K.  Davis,  agent : 

JVev)  Lebanon,  Roswell  Woodworth,  L.  M.,  - - - - 30  00 

Newburg,  Donations,  - - - - - . -13  00 

Easthampton,  Rev.  S.  Ely,  - - - - . - 5 00 

Sag  Harbor,  to  constitute  W.  R.  Mulford  a L.  M.,  $30,  William  R. 

Sleight,  Esq.,  a L.  M.,  $30,  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq.,  L.  M.,  $30, 

Lewis  Howell,  Esq.,  L.  M.,  $30,  C.  T.  Dearing,  Esq.,  L.  M.,  $30, 

John  Shirry,  in  part,  $10,  William  Cooper,  in  part  to  constitute  him- 
self aL.  M.,  $5,  collection  in  the  Rev.  M.  Capps’  congregation  to 
constitute  Mrs.  Capps  a L.  M.,  $50,  ....  215  00 

Albany,  Annual  collection  in  Rev.  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  church,  - - 30  00  293  00 

N E W-J  E R S E Y. 

Belvidere,  Annual  subscription  of  J.  M.  Sherriden,  Esq.,  per  Hon.  P. 

B.  Maxwell,  - - - . . - - 10  00 

Newark,  New  Jersey  State  Colonization  Society,  per  Matthew  W 
Day,  Treasurer, • . - 160  00  170  00, 


[September, 


3Q2  . CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUIMRIA. 


Washington,  Annual  collection  of  Christ’s  church,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Bean', 
pastor,  $7,  by  Silas  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  $25,  - - - - 32  00 

Collected  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cornelius, 

Mexandria,  R.  Crupper,  1 barrel  of  flour  $6,  J.  D.  Kerr,  1 barrel  of 
vinegar  $5,  A.  McLean,  50  lbs.  pepper  $5,  E.  Wheeler,  hardware 
$7  50,  J.  Muir,  1 drawing  knife  62|c.,  R.  H.  C.  and  W.  Page,  i 
barrel  of  herring  ^‘4,  J.  Kell  and  Sons,  2 dozen  tin  cups  ^‘1,  Win. 

Bayne,  1 keg  Pimento  $i2,  R.  R.  Ramsey,  1 barrel  of  herring  $3  50, 

James  Dempsey,  1 barrel  of  herring  $3  50,  W.  N.  and  H.  McVey,  1 
keg  of  cloves  S3,  George  McClirsh,  1 barrel  of  herring  $3,  James  L. 

Cox,  2 barrels  of  herring  and  codfish  SIO5  R-  Jamieson,  2 barrels  of 
bread  $6  50,  B.  H.  Lambert,  1 barrel  of  white  beans  S3,  G.  C.  Har- 
vey, 1 piece  cotton  $2,52,  W.  Gregory,  65  yards  calico  $7  40, 

Stephen  Shinn,  107  lbs.  bacon  SJ  28,  W.  F.  & Son,  500  lbs.  of  cotlflsh 
,S15,  Powell  and  Marbury,  1 barrel  white  beans  $3,  Benjamin  F. 

Fendall,  2 lbs.  nutmegs  $4  25,  James  Green,  1 bedstead  $6, 

Charles  Koones,  1 matrass  §'2  50,  Mr.  Barton  2 dozen  teaspoons  §1, 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Soloman,  bundle  of  dry  goods  $6  20,  W.  H.  Irwin,  1 
barrel  of  vinegar  $5,  Henry  Cook,  medicine  $6  43,  A.  C.  Cazenove  & 

Co.,  2 boxes  of  codfish  $7,  John  Howard,  100  lbs.  of  codfish  $3  50, 

Masters  &.  Cox,  1 lb.  of  navy  bread  $2  50,  Samuel  Lunt,  1 sack 
of  salt  $2  25,  P.  H.  HoofF,  1 barrel  of  flour  $6,  Robert  Yiolett,  1 
barrel  of  beans  $3,  James  Douglass,  1 plough  $3,  R.  H.  Miller, 
china  & earthen  ware  $25  34,  Hugh  Smith  & Co.,  china  earthen- 
ware .^‘25  05,  L.  McKinsie,  Samuel  Miller,  each  $5,  William  Veich, 

H.  Bradley,  R.  Bell,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Capt.  Curtis,  each  §5'1,  Cash  from 
two  gentlemen,  $6,  225  84 

Georgetoum,  Samuel  McKenney,  $5,  Thomas  Brown,  $3,  E.  G. 

Brown,  $1, 9 00  234  84 


VIRGINIA. 


Cedarville,  Annual  collection  in  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  per  Rev. 

T.  K.  Callett, 5 00 

Cloverdale,  Remitted  the  annual  subscription  of  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Whar- 
ton, r - - - - - - - - 10  00 

Leesburg,  Annual  collection  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Rev.  M.  Adie, 
pastor,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Bean,  - - - - - - 8 00 

James  City  County,  William  M.  Jones,  $H0,  - - - 10  00 

Williamsburg,  Prof.  Saunders,  $W,  Prof.  Tucker,  $5,  Mr.  Yerb)’’,  ^1, 

E.  Lightfoot,  $3,  .......  19  OO 

Norfolk,  William  D,  Seal,  1 barrel  of  white  beans  $3  25,  J.  H.  John- 
ston, 1 barrel  of  peas  ^‘2  25,  Josiah  Wills,  1 barrel  of  roe  herrings 
.^*4  75,  M.  Stephens,  2 barrels  of  herrings  $5,  Wilson  Sc  Sons,  200 
lbs.  of  bacon  $'12,  one  barrel  of  white  beans  $3  75,  P.  J.  Schlicker 


2 barrels  of  codfish  and  one  of  beef  $17,  J.'  W.  Hall,  62.i  lbs.  of  cod- 
fish $1  67,  E.  P.  Goodridge,  1 barrel  of  P.  pork  $7,  J.  Carnes,  2 
barrels  of  codfish  $6,  E.  P.  Tabbiron,  mongary  $5  13,  James  Smi- 
ley, 1 barrel  of  P.  pork  $4  50,  J.  H.  Sc  C.  Rowland,  1 barrel  of 
beef,  $5,  William  Rowland,  100  lbs.  of  bacon  $6,  James  T.  Allen, 

1 month’s  house  rent  $5,  Allyn  Robertson,  2 kegs  of  nails  $12,  Chas.  \ 

Sc  George  Reid,  1 keg  of  nails  $5  50,  H.  B.  Reardon,  2|  barrels  of 
flour  $8,  Mr.  Tunis,  1,000  feet  of  plank  $15,  A friend,  5 barrels  of 
bread  $20,  Mr.  Riley,  40  lbs.  of  tobacco  $5  60,  C.  F.  Stone,  a lot 
of  tin  $2,  Paul  Sc  Pegram,dry  goods  $35,  King  Sc  Taswell,  med- 
icines $4  25,  Soutter  Sc  Bell,  2 Targe  saws  $10,  Santo  Sc  Toy,  med- 
icines $29  73,  Whitehead  Sc  Beale,  medicine  $5  20,  B.  Emerson, 
medicine  $6  50,  Francis  Emerie,  tin  cups  60c.,  Mrs.  J.  Steed,  $5, 

Robert  S.  Bernard,  medicine  $15,31,  Rev.  Mr.  Cassels,  $5,  Mrs.  R. 

B.  Taylor,  $2,  Cash  $1,  William  N.  Thompson,  $5,  Alfred  V. 

Thompson,  $2,  283  01 

Portsmouth,  J.  S.  Culpepper  1 axe  $1  75,  S.  Cowley,  $1,  Mr.  Sus- 
ter,  tools  $2  50,  J.  A.  Jenkins,  dry  goods  $1,91,  Russel  Sc  Eskridge, 
drygoods  $4  50,  Jas.  E.  Wilson,  dry  goods  $3  .50,  Wood  Sc  Co., 
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medicine  |i2  25,  Henry  Buff, 'medicines  $5,  S.  &.  W.  Watts,  med- 
icine $5  25,  David  Griffith,  10  ploughs  and  castings,  ^35,  William 

D.  Robarts,  tin  ware  .^18  48,  ..... 

Petersburg,  Spotswood  & Robartson,  medicine  $5  25,  L.  Mabry,  6 axes 

and  6 hoes  $9,  J.  Stevenson  &,  Co.,  dry  goods  $5,  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gibson,  each  $5,  Mrs.  D.  W'alker  ^'2,  ... 

Richmond,  John  Hitchcock,  tools  $13  75,  A.  McGruder,  1 keg  of  nails 
$•5  50,  K.  C.  Wortham,  1 keg  of  nails  $5  50,  J.  R.  Triplett  &.  Son,  1 
keg  of  nails  $5  50,  Fry  & Co.,  1 keg  of  nails  $‘5  50,  J.  H.  Eustace 
& Son,  medicine  $2  50,  A.  Duval  k Co.,  medicine  $3  50,  O.  A. 

‘ Silcker,  medicine  50,  T.  C.  Rice,  2 dozen  tin  cups  ^1  50,  T. 
A.  Rust,  tools  $16,  Tyler  &.  Taylor,  1 barrel  of  pork  and  one  of  her- 
ring .$13  50,  Y.  S,  Rust,  bacon"  .$5  15,  Jacob  Barnes,  6 axes  $9,  S. 
L.  Barnes,  tools  $11,  R.  Parrish,  1 keg  of  butter  $6  75,  F.  Griffin, 
1 barrel  of  pork  $8,  J.  M.  & W.  Willis,  | barrel  of  herring  $2  50, 
J.  Winston,  | barrel  of  fish  $3  50,  C.  Crew,  1 box  of  soap  $4  14, 
Cash,  $5,  James  C.  Crane,  shoe  knives  &c.,  .$7  87,  A Friend,  2 bibles 
$1,  T.  Williams  1 barrel  of  flour  $5,  J.  S.  Ligon,  mustard  $2  25, 
Kent,  Kendall  8c  Atwater,  dry  goods  $33  09,  Lathrop  & Van  Dem- 
son,  dry  goods  $7  42,  A.  Warwick,  1 barrel  of  meal  $3,  R.  B.  Haxall 
& Co.,  4 barrels  of  meal  $11  40,  Nicholas  Mills,  groceries  $20,  T.  &. 
S.  Hardgrove,  tobacco  $15,  T.  Anderson  8c  Co.,  tobacco  $15,  Lewis 
Webb,  Davenport  8c  Allen,  John  Womble,  James  Caskie,  each  $5, 
John  Caskie,  $10,  Mr.  Martin,  T.  Vadin,  Mr.  Gilmer,  F.  Hopson, 
Samuel  Ford,  Miss  Burwell,  each  $1,  Mrs.  Osborn,  D.  Stewart,  J. 
W.  Dibbrell,  N.  S.  Harris,  C.  Genet,  MarialvRoper,  William  Williams, 
each  $2,  Mr.  Breant,  A.  W’’.  Nolthing,  S.  S.  Myers  8c  Co.,  Joseph 
Adkins,  Mrs.  Bransford,  James  Donlop,  each  $5,  Frederick  Brans- 
ford,  $10,  Cash  from  several,  $18  .50,  ... 

Richmond,  Female  Colonization  Society,  per  Mrs.  Mary  Blackford, 
$87  75,  Female  Colonization  Society,  per  Rev.  Sami.  Cornelius,  .$49, 
Upperville,  P.  Slaughter,  E.  Hall,  L.  P.  Bayne,  D,  S.  Kerfoot,  R.  W. 
Latham, C.  Carr,  each  .$.5,  E.  Edmonds,  H.  F,  iVIiller,  H.  F.  Henry, 
J,  G,  Lester,  James  Hunter,  W.  L.  Carter,  J.  S,  Carter.  W.  Baker, 

E.  H.  Henry,  J.  Gibson,  each  $1,  G.  Spaulding,  W.  Fleming,  F, 
Linkins,  A.  Pierce,  each  50c.,  Three  little  girls,  8c., 

OHIO. 

Green  County,  Remitted  by  James  Gowdy,  Treasurer  of  Green  county 
Colonization  Society, 

Xenia,  Female  Colonization  Society  of  Xenia  and  vicinity,  $22  60, 
annual  collection  of  Rev.  Hugh  McMillan’s  congregation,  $11,  Rev, 
James  B.  Bonners,  $3  90,  - - - - - 

,dmherst.  Remitted  by  E.  Ridington,  $5,  Rev.  Andrew  Herron,  $3  50, 
Sami.  Storrer,  perRev.  H.  C.  Sheldon,  50c.,  by  Rev.  W.Wallace,  agent: 
Miss  A.  Caldwell,  James  Polk,  R.  Spencer,  M.  McDonald,  Thomas 
Meane,  Rev.  E,  Morse,  J.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr.  Davidson,  ea. 
$1,  John  Boyer,  Dr.  Simpler,  J.  McMichar,  each  50c., 

Newark,  Annual  collection  in  first  Presbyterian  church,  per  Rev.W.W 
Wilie,  - - - - - - 

IFcrrrcn,  Mrs.  Nancy  Perkins,  per  Hon.  J.  R.  Geddings, 

Collections  by  Rev.  Samuel  Olmstead,  Agent : 

Clifton,  Green  county,  John  Anderson,  . . . _ 

Springfield,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Warder,  .$3,  Rev.  W,  Presbury,  Wolcott 
Spence,  C.  Anthony,  John  Murdock,  William  A.  Rogers,  J.S.  Mun- 
cy, Wm.  Barry,  each  $1,  Mrs.  W.  Spence,  Mrst;  D.  Gillet,  Mrs.  E. 
Clark,  each  50c.,  Cash,  60c.,  Miss  S.  Anthony,  Miss  Frances  An- 
thony, Charles  Murdock,  Dunlap  8c  Smith,  B.  Halsey,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Coles,  J.  S.  Halsey,  J.  Ward,  J.  Ludlow,  each  50c.,  P. 
Spinin^,  $125,- 

I7r6ana,  J.  C.  Pearson,  John  Reynolds,  each  $1, 

New  Carlisle,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pork,  ..... 

Dayton,  T.  Blain,  $2  75,  Cash,  87^c.,  J.  W.  Dickson,  1$,  Robert 
Means,  $3,  E.  Fowler,  B.  F.  Ells,  W.  L.  Helfenstein,  each  $1,  Sami. 
Rodebaugh,  .$2,  ....... 


81  17 
31  25 


359  82 
1.36  75 

a 

42  08  6.38  32 
47  00 
36  90 


19  50 

10  00 
10  00 

3 00 


18  3.5 
2 00 
80 


12  62| 
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Oxford,  Rev.  G.  Jiinkin,  Rev.  J.  McArthur,  each  $2,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Scott.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Steel,  each  .^^1,  David  Patterson,  20c,,  G.  G.  White, 
E.  Bond,  S.  A.  Keneday,  each  50c.,  William  Cathcart,  25c.,  Joel 
Fithian,  $1,  -------- 

Hamilton,  Cash,  ^1,  Rev.  David  McDill,  50c.,  - - - - 

Montgomery,  D.  McWhiney,  Sami.  Clendinen,  each  50c., 

Lebanon,  James  M.  Franklin,  ------ 

Franklin,  S.  Thayer,  12c.,  0.  Evans,  $1,  J.  F,  Thirkield,  Richard 
Coles,  each  50c,.  Cash,  10c.,  James  McEwen,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  G. 
L.  Denie,  each  25c.,  - . _ - - . 

Pleasant  Ridge,  Hamilton  County,  Rev.  S.  G.  Miller,  pastor,  - 
Cincinnati,  Miss  M.  Overacre,  $20,  Miss  Margaret  Overacre,  ^15, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Wilson,  $'2,  James  Johnson,  $1,  Augustus  Moore,  ^5,D.  S. 
Burnett,  $1,  E.  P.  Langdon,  $1,  Cash  in  different  places  $4,  James 
Foster  $2,  N.  Wright  $5,  Mr.  McPherson,  50c.,  Sami.  B.  Findley, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lyle,  James  McIntyre,  C.  Fletcher,  each  E. 
Dudley,  $2,  Dr.  P.P. Harrison,  R.  W.  Lee,  each  $5,  James  Southgate, 
$1,  M.  N.  McLean,  $2,  J.  Strader,  $5,  S.  K.  Caran,  $3,  Hon.  D.  K. 
Este,  $5,  W.  Richards,  ^2,  J.  Wade  $1,  Thomas  Newell,  $5,  George 
Graham,  $2,  Wm.  Rankin,  E.  S.  Williams,  H.  L.  Reeder,  C.  Smith, 
G.  P.  Torrence,  each  $1,  Contributions  in  Rev.  Mr.  Herris’  church, 
$5,  E.  L.  Padget,  75c.,  James  Reynold,  Morris  Brooks,  each  $2,  J. 
Seymour,  Wm.  Burke,  Henry  Rochy,  each  .f  1,  Mr.  Plumber,  $3  75, 
James  Clark,  G.  H.  Calvert,  D.  K.  Cady,  each  $T, 

Mhens,  John  Brown,  $1,  A.  B.  Walker,  ^1  50,  ^ - 

Urbana,  Ladies  Colonization  Society  - - - - - 

Hamilton  cownf?/ Auxiliary  Society,  per  Rev.  Sami.  G.  Olmstead, 

INDIANA. 

Princeton,  per  Rev.  D.  McMasters,  the  annual  collection  of  the  Refor- 
med Presbyterian  Church  $17,  Princeton  Colonization  Society,  per 
Robert  Millborn,  Treasurer  $10,  ----- 

Rifjlimond,  Elijah  Coffin,  $3,  A.  C.  Blanchard,  $1, 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington,  J.  M.  Preston,  ^13, W. Ernst,  G.  Arnold,  each  $2,P.  S.  Bush, 
Robert  Wallace,  J.  Phelps,  M.  McMurtry,  E.  Robins,  J.  S.  Perry, 
each  $1,  A.  L.  Greer,  $1  50,  J.  L.  Newby,  $5,  . . . 


8 95 
1 50 
1 00 
50 


2 97 
2 81 


142  40 
2 50 
19  00 

2 40  184  03 

I • 


27  00 
4 00 


31  00 


29  50  29  50 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

Virginia. — Richmond,  Per  Mr.  Joseph  Gill,  Agent : ^ 

M.  Archer,  December,  ’42,  $4,  J.  H.  Gardner,  to  ’42,  $4,  Hancock  Lee,  ' 

for  ’42,  $4,  H.  W.  Moncure,  to  ’42,  $4,  Samuel  Reeve,  to  ’42,  $4, 

Thomas  Sampson,  to  ’42,  $4,  Dr.  James  Jones,  to  ’42,  $4,  George 
Hutchinson,  to  ’42,  $4,  George  Hutchinson,  July,  ’42,  $4,  John  Nelson 

to  ’43,  $5,  W.  F.  Taylor,  to  ’43,  $2,  D.  M.  Branch,  December,  ’42  $4  50,  47  50 

Indiana. — Princeton,  Titus  Jessup  for  ’42,  $1  50,  Robt.  Milburn  for  ’41 

$l  50.  Cedarville,  Francis  King,  Sept.  1,  ’43,  $1  50,  - - - 4 50 

Kentucky. — Col.  James  Fee,  July ’43,  $2,  - - - -"’2  00 

Tennessee. — Maysville,  Dr.  Anderson,  ’42,  $1  50,  - • - 1 50 

Collected  for  the  African  Repository  by  S.  G.  Olmstead,  agent : 

Ohio. — Duyfon,  Rev.  James  Barnes,  Sept.  ’42,  $5,  R.  C.  Schenck,  $10, 

Thomas  Parrott,  Dec.  ’44,  $5,  Samuel  B.  Brown,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  R. 

Steel,  $10,  J.  McDaniel,  Dec.  ’43,  $2,  E.  Edwinstein,  Dec.  ’43,  $2,  Rev. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Dec.  ’43,  $2.  Cincinnati,  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson, Dec.  ’43,  $6  50, 

C,  G.  Shane,  Dec.  ’43,  $6,  J.  Pullam,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  Joseph  Guest, 

Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  G.  H.  Hill,  Sept.  $1,  ’43,  $1  50,  Spnngfield,  Mrs.  Jas. 

Boyle,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  Mrs  A.  A.  Warder,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50.  Clifton, 

N. i’lowman,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50.  Frank- 
lin, Ciras  Johnson,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50,  J.  N.  C.  Schenck,  Sept.  ’43,  $1  50. 

Oxford,  Romeo  Lewis,  SepL  ’43,  $1  50.  Montgomery,  Aaron  Burdsall, 

Sept.  1,  ’43,  $1  50.  Lebanon,  Dr.  C.  B.  Clements,  Sept.  1,  ’43, 1 50,  - 69  00 

/ For  Repository,  ' - 124  50 

Contributions,  - 2,265  45 


Total, 


- $2,389  95 
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